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PROEM 


The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 


Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
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PREFACE 


This selection of poems is meant primarily for students reading 
for the First Degree at Indian Universities. It is not expected, of 
. course, that all the poems here included will be prescribed for any 
one examination, but we like to think that there is no poem here 
which is not suitable for inclusion in one or other Degree course 
and that those who have to frame the courses for their respective 
universities will not find it difficult to make a satisfactory choice 
from within the selection here offered. 

The poems selected range from the sixteenth century to the 
present day, but they are not presented chronologically. They are 
arranged in such a way as to present a variety of themes and tech- 
niques in an effective and pleasing sequence. Further, a rough- 
and-ready grouping—from the simple to the more elaborate— 
is provided by the division of the seventy-seven poems into 
three parts. 

The Notes that follow the text seek to steer 2 middle course 
between saying too little and saying too much. In view, however, 
of the present state of English studies in Indian universities, we 
have, perhaps, erred on the safe side by occasionally offering help 
rather than by withholding it when we were in doubt whether to 
help or not to help. Nevertheless, we have not presumed to take 
the place of the classroom teacher, who will still have much to 
do, particularly in the way of making his students ‘appreciate 
the poems. 

The Notes on the Poets at the end of the book will, we hope, 
lead some at least of those who ase this collection to read some 
other work of the poets represented in addition to what is 
prescribed for their study. 

P. E. D. 
H. P. D. 
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PART ONE 
1 
Ice and Fire 


My love is like to ice, and I to fire: 

How comes it then that this her cold so great 
Is not dissolved through my so hot desire, 
But harder grows the more I her entreat ? 

Or how comes it that my exceeding heat 

Is not delayed by her heart-frozen cold, 

But that I bura much more in boiling sweat, 
‘And feel my flames augmented manifold? 
What more miraculous thing may be told 
That fire, which all things melts, 
And ice, which is congealed with senseless cold, 
Should kindle fire by wonderful device? 


Such is the power of lovein gentle mind, 
That it can alter all the course of kind. 


should harden ice, 


10 


EDMUND SPENSER 


2 
Fidele 

Fear no more the heat o° the sun 

Nor the furious winter's rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, .. 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 
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The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this and come to dust. 


Fear no more the lightning-flash ` 

Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 

Thou hast finish’d joy and moan: 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 


15 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


3 


The Solitude of Alexander Selkirk 


I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute; 
From the centre all round to the sea 
Iamlord'ofthefowland the brute. 
O solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


I am out of humanity’s reach, 
I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech; 
I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see; 
They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 
Society, friendship, and love 
Divinely bestow’d upon man, 
O had I the wings of a dove 
How soon would I taste you again! 
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My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth, 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

‘And be cheer’d by the sallies of youths. 


Ye winds that have made me your sport, 25 
Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more: 
My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? 30 
O tell me I yet have a friend, 
Though a friend I am never to see. 


How fleet is a glance of the mind! - ; 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 
‘The tempest itself lags behind, : 35 
And the swift-wingéd arrows of light: ...- . 
When I think of my own native land : 
In a moment I seem to be there; 
But, alas! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back.to despair. 40 


But the seafowl is gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair; 
Even here is a season of rest, 
And I to my cabin repair. 
‘There is mercy in every place, 7 
And mercy, cncouraging thought! 
Gives even affliction a grace oe, 
And reconciles man to his lot. 


45 


WILLIAM. COWPER 


y - 


`< 
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4 
‘Go, and Catch a Falling Star’ 


Go, and catch a falling star, 
Get with child a mandrake root, 
Tell me, where all past years are, 
Or who cleft the Devil’s foot, 
Teach me to hear mermaids singing, 5 
Or to keep off envy’s stinging, 
And find 
What wind: 
Serves to advance an honest mind. 


If thou beest born to strange sights, 19 
Things invisible to see, 
Ride ten thousand days and nights, 
Till age snow white hairs on thee, 
Thou, when thou return’st, wilt tell me 
All strange wonders that befell thee, 15 
And swear 
No where 
Lives a woman true, and fair. 


If thou find’st one, let me know, 
Such a pilgrimage were sweet; 20 
Yet do not, I would not go, 
Though at next door we might meet, 
Though she were true, when you met her, 
And last, till you write your letter, 
Yet she 25 
Will be 
False, ere I come, to two, or three. 
Joun Donne 
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When the Assault was intended to the City 


Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in arms, 
Whose chance on these defenceless doors may scize, 
If deed of honour did thce ever please, 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 


He can requite thee; for he knows the charms 5 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these, 
And he can spread thy name o’er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms. 


Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower: 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 10 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 


Went to the ground: and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 
Joun Muron 


6 
To Cyriack Skinner 


Cyriack, whose grandsire, on the royal bench 
Of British Themis, with no mean applause 
Pronounced, and in his volumes taught, our laws,. 
Which others at their bar so often wrench; 


Today deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 5 
In mirth, that after no repenting draws; 
Let Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause, 

And what the Swede intend, and what the French. 


2. 
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To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way; 10 
For other things mild Heaven a time ordains, 
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And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 
And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 
Jonn Mriton 


7 
The Pulley 


When God at first made Man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by; 
Let us (said He) pour on him all we can: 
Let the world’s riches, which disperséd lie, 
Contract into a span. 5 


So strength first made a way; 
Then beauty flow’d, then wisdom, honour, pleasure: 
When almost all. was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone, of all His treasure, 

Restin the bottom lay. 10 


For if I should (said He) 
Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me, 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature: 
So both should losers be. 15 


Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness: 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast. 29 
GEORGE HERBERT 
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The Solitary Reaper 


Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 5 
And sings a melancholy strain; 
O listen! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


No nightingale did ever chant 

More welcome notes to weary bands 10 
QF travellers in some shady haunt, 

Among Arabian sands: 
A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 15 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers fow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago: c 20 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of today? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 


Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 25 
As if her song couldhave no ending; 

I saw her singing at her work, 
And o’er the sickle bending; 
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I listen’d, motionless and still; 
And, as I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more. 


30 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


9 
On the Grasshopper and Gricket 


The poetry of carth is never dead: 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead. 

That is the Grasshopper’s—he takes the lead 
In summer luxury,—he has never done 
With his delights, for when tired out with fun, 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems to one in drowsiness half-lost, 
The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 


10 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci 


‘O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 
‘The sedge has wither’d from the Lake, 
And no birds sing. 


<O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms! 
So haggard and so woebegone? 
The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done. 
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Jonn Kzars 
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‘I seea lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever dew, 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 

Fast withereth too.’ 


‘I met a Lady in the Meads, 
Full beautiful—a faery’s child, 
Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


‘I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 
She look’d at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 


“I set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 


“She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild and manna dew, 

And sure in language strange she said 
“I love thee true.” 


“She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept, and sigh’d full sore, 
And there I shut her wild wild eyes 

With kisses four. 


‘And there she lulléd me asleep, 

And there I dream’d—Ah! woc betide | 
"The latest dream I ever dreamt 

On the cold hill side. 
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Thee hath in thrall |” 40 
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“I saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gapéd wide. 
And I awoke and found me here 
On the cold hill’s side. 


“And this is why I sojourn here 45 
Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is wither’d from the Lake 
And no birds sing,’ 
Jonn Kzars 


11 
To the Moon 


“What have you looked at, Moon, 
In your time, 
Now long past your prime?’ 
<O; I have looked at, often looked at 
Sweet, sublime, 5 
Sore things, shudderful, night and noon 
In my time.’ 


“What have you mused on, Moon, 
In your day, 
So aloof, so far away?” 10 
“O, I have mused on, often mused on 
Growth, decay, 
Nations alive, dead, mad, aswoon, 
In my day!’ 
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‘Have you much wondered, Moon, 15 
On your rounds, 
Self-wrapt, beyond Earth’s bounds?’ 
“Yea, I have wondered, often wondered 
At the sounds 
Reaching me of the human tune 20 
On my rounds.’ 


“What do you think of it, Moon, 
As you go? 
Is life much, or no?” 
‘O, I think of it, often think of it 25 
As a show 
God ought surely to shut up soon, 
As I go.’ 
Tuomas HARDY 


12 
‘She was a Phantom of Delight? 


She was a Phantom of delight 

_ When first she gleam’d upon my sight; 

A lovely Apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair; 5 
Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful Dawn; 

A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 

‘Yo haunt, to startle, and waylay. 10 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin-liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 15 
Sweet records, promises as sweet; 
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A Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 20 


And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine; 

A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveller between life and death: 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 25 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 

A perfect Woman, nobly plann’d 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright _ 

With something of angelic light. 30 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


13 
< Death, Be not Proud’ 


Death, be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so, 

For those,.whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow, 

Die not, poor death, nor yet canst thou kill me. 

From rest and sleep, which but thy pictures be, 5 
Much pleasure, then from thee much more, must flow, 
And soonest our best men with thee do go, 


< Rest of their bones, and souls’ delivery. 


Thou art slave to fate, chance, kings, and desperate men, ` 
And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell, 10 
And poppy, or charms, can make us sleep as well, 
And better than thy stroke; Why swell’st thou then? 
One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 
And death shall be no more; death, thou shalt die. 

Jonn Donne 
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EDWARD LEAR 
14 
The Fumblies 


They went to sea ina Sieve, they did; 
In a Sieve they went to sea: 
In spite of all their friends could say, 
Ona winter’s morn, on a stormy day, .”,-” 
Ina Sieve they went to seal =" " ” 
And when the Sieve turned round and round, 
And every one cried, ‘You'll all be drowned!’ 
They called aloud, ‘Our Sieve ain’t big, 
But we don’t care a button! we don’t care a figl 
In a Sieve we'll go to seal’ 


Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live; 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue, 
And they went to sea in a Sieve. 


They sailed away in a Sieve, they did, 
In a Sieve they sailed so fast, 
With only a beautiful pea-green veil 
Tied with a riband, by way of a sail, 
To a small tobacco-pipe mast; 
And every one said, who saw them go, 
<O won't they be soon upset, you know! 
For the sky is dark, and the voyage is long, 
And happen what may, it’s extremely wrong 
In a Sieve to sail so fast!’ 


The water it soon came in, it did, 

‘The water it soon came in; 
So to keep them dry, they wrapped their feet 
In a pinky paper all folded neat, 

And they fastened it down with a pia. 
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And they passed the night in a crockery-jar, 

And each of them said, ‘How wise we are! 

Though the sky be dark, and the voyage be long, 

Yet we never can think we were rash or wrong, 
While round in our Sieve we spin!’ 


And all night long they sailed away; 
And when the sun went down, 
They whistled and warbled 2 moony song 
To the echoing sound of a coppery gong, 
In the shade of the mountains brown. 
‘O Timballoo! How happy we are 
When we live in a Sieve and a crockery-jar, 
And all night long in the moonlight pale, 
We sail away with a pea-green sail 
In the shade of the mountains brown | 


They sailed to the Western Sea, they did, 
To a land all covered with trees, 
And they bought an Owl, and a useful Cart, 
And a pound of Rice, and a Cranberry Tart, 
And a hive of silvery Bees. 
And they bought a Pig, and some green Jackdaws, 
And a lovely Monkey with lollipop paws, 
And forty bottles of Ring-Bo-Ree, 
And no end of Stilton cheese. 


And in twenty years they all came back, 
In twenty years or more, 

And every one said, ‘How tall they’ve grown | 

For they’ve been to the Lakes, and the Torrible Zone, 
And the hills of the Chankly Bore’; 

And they drank their health, and gave them a feast 

Of dumplings made of beautiful yeast; 

And every one said, ‘If we only live, 

We too will go to sea in a Sieve,— 
To the hills of the Chankly Bore | 
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Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live; 


Their heads are green, and their hands are blue, 


And they went to sea ina Sieve. 
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65 


EDWARD LEAR 


15 
The Walrus and the Garpenter 


The sun was shining on the sea, 
Shining with all his might: 
He did his very best to make 
The billows smooth and bright— 
And this was odd, because it was 
The middle of the night. 


‘The moon was shining sulkily, 
Because she thought the sun 

Had got no business to be there 
After the day was done— 

“It’s very rude of him,’ she said, 
“To come and spoil the fun,’ 


The sea was wet as wet could be, 
‘The sands were dry as dry. 

You could not see a cloud, because 
No cloud was in the sky: 

No birds were flying overhead— 
There were no birds to fly. 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking close at hand; 

They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand: 

‘If this were only cleared away,’ 
They said, ‘It would be grand!’ 
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‘If seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for half a year, 

Do you suppose,’ the Walrus said, 
“That they could get it clear ?” 

‘I doubt it,’ said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 


‘O Oysters, come and walk with us | 
The Walrus did beseech. 

‘A pleasant walk, a pleasant talk, 
Along the briny beach: 

We cannot do with more than four, 
To give a hand to each.’ 


The eldest Oyster looked at him, 
But never a word he said: 
The eldest Oyster winked his eye, 

And shook his heavy head— 
Meaning to say he did not choose 
To leave the oyster-bed. 


But four young Oysters hurried up, 
All eager for the treat: 

Their coats were brushed, their faces washed, 
Their shoes were clean and neat— 

And this was odd, because, you know, 
They hadn’t any feet. 


Four other Oysters followed them, 
And yet another four; 

And thick and fast they came at last, 
And more, and morc, and more— 

All hopping through the frothy waves, 
And scrambling to the shore. 
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The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Walked on a mile or so, 

And then they rested on a rock 
Conveniently low: 

And all the little Oysters stood 
And waited in a row. 


“The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things: 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings— 

And why the sea is boiling hot— 
And whether pigs have wings.’ 


‘But wait a bit,’ the Oysters cried, 
“Before we have our chat; 

For some of us ate out of breath. 
And all of us are fatl’ 

“No hurry!’ said the Carpenter. 


They thanked him much forthat. + 


<A loaf of bread,’ the Walrus said, 
‘Is what we chiefly need: 
Pepper and vinegar besides 
Are very good indeed— 
Now, if you're ready, Oysters dear, 
We can begin to feed.’ 


“But not on us!’ the Oysters cried, 
Turning a little blue. 

« After such kindness, that would be 
‘A dismal thing to do!’ 

“The night is fine,” the Walrus said. 
“Do you admire the view ? 
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JOHN DRYDEN 
“It was so kind of you to comel 
d you are very nice!’ 
The Carpenter said nothing but 
“Cut us another slice: 
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I wish you were not quite so deaf— 


I’ve had to ask you twice!’ 


90 


“It seems a shame,’ the Walrus said, 


“To play them such a trick, 


After we've brought them out so far, 


And made them trot so quick I? 


The Carpenter said nothing but, 


95 


“The butte1’s spread too thick P 


“I weep for you,’ the Walrus said, 
“I deeply sympathize.” 

With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 
Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 


“O Oysters,’ said the Carpenter, 
‘You’ve had a pleasant run | 

Shall we be trotting home again ?' 
But answer came there none— 

And this was scarcely odd, because 
They'd eaten every one. 


16 
Shadwell 


All human things are subject to decay, 
And when Fate summons, Monarchs must obey. 


This Flecknoe found, wh 
Was called to empire, aod had governed long; 


100 
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Lewis CARROLL 


o, like Augustus, young 
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In prose and verse was owned, without dispute, 5 
Through all the realms of Nonsense, absolute. 
This agéd prince, now flourishing in peace, 
And blessed with issue of a large increase, 
Worn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the state; 10 
And pond’ring which of all his sons was fit 
To reign and wage immortal war with wit, 
Cried, ‘Tis resolved, for Nature pleads that he 
Should only rule who most resembles me. 
Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 15 
Mature in dullness from his tender ycars: 
Shadwell alone of all my sons is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 
The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense, 20 
Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 
Strike through and make a lucid interval; 
But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ray, 
His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 
Besides, his goodly fabric fills the eye, 25 
And seems designed for thoughtless majesty: 
Thoughtless as monarch oaks that shade the plain, 
And, spread in solemn state, supinely reign. 
Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee, 
Thou last great prophet of tautology. . 30 
Joun DRYDEN 


17 
‘Come into the Garden, Maud’ 


Come into the garden, Maud, r 
For the black bat, night, has fown, . 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
lam here at the gate alone; 
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And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 

Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 

To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die. 


All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 


I said to the lily, ‘There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 
When will the dancers leave her alone? 
She is weary of dance and play’ 
Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day; 
Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 


I said to the rose, ‘ The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine? 

But mine, but mine,’ so I sware to the rose, 
“For ever and ever, mine.’ 


And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the music clash’d in the hall; 

And long by the garden lake I stood, 
For | heard your rivulet fall 
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From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all; 


From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 

That whenever a March-wind sighs 40 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 

In violets blue as your eyes, 
To the woody hollows in which we meet 

And the valleys of Paradise. 


The slender acacia would not shake 45 
One long milk-bloom on the tree; 
The white lake-blossom fell into the lake, 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea; 
But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me; 50 
The lilies and roses were all awake, ` 
They sigh’d for the dawn and thee. 


Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 55 
Queen lily and rose in one; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 60 
She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate; 
The red rose cries, ‘She is near, she is near; 
And the white rose weeps, ‘She is late;’ 
' The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear;’ 65 
And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.’ 


Is. 


ae 
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She is coming, my own, my sweet; 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth in an earthy bed; 70 
My dust would hear her and beat, 

Had I lain for a century dead; 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 

And blossom in purple and red. 

ALFRED TENNYSON 


18 
Work without Hope 


All Nature seems at work. Slugs leave their lair— 

The bees are stirring—birds are on the wing— 

And Winter, slumbering in the open air, 

Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring! 

And I, the while, the sole unbusy thing, 5 
Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 


Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths blow, 
Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar flow. 
Bloom, O ye amaranths! bloom for whom ye may, 
For me ye bloom not! Glide, rich streams, away! 10 
With lips unbrighten’d, wreathless brow, I stroll: 
And would you learn the spells that drowse my soul? 
Work without Hope draws nectar ina sieve, 
And Hope without an object cannot live. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


l 19 
Joy and Pleasure 


Now, Joy is born of parents poor, 
And Pleasure of our richer kind; 
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Though Pleasure’s free, she cannot sing 

As sweet a song as Joy confined. 

Pleasure’s a Moth, that sleeps by day 5 
And dances by false glare at night; 


But Joy’s a Butterfly, that loves 
To spread its wings in Nature’s light. 


Joy’s like a Bee that gently sucks 

Away on blossoms his sweet hour; 10 
But Pleasure’s like a greedy Wasp, 

That plums and cherries would devour. 


Joy’s like a Lark that lives alone, 

Whose ties are very strong, though few; 

But pleasure like a Cuckoo roams, 15 
Makes much acquaintance, no friends true. 


Joy from her heart doth sing at home, 


With little care if others hear; 
But Pleasure then is cold and dumb, 
And sings and laughs with strangers near. 20 
W. H. Davies 
20 
Helen 


Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 

Her lips suck forth my soul: see, where it flies! 

Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 5 
Here will! dwell, for heaven is in these lips. i 


And all is dross that is not Helena. 
1 will be Paris, and for love of thee, 
Instead of Troy, shall Wittenberg be sacked; 
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And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 10 

And wear thy colours on my pluméd crest: 

Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

O, thou art fairer than the evening air ; 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars; 15 

Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 

When he appeared to hapless Semele; 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 

In wanton Arethusa’s azur'd arms; 

And none but thou shalt be my paramour! 20 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


21 
From Endymion 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 5 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 19 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 

Trees old, and young, sprouting a shady boon 

For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 15 
With the green world they live in; and clear rills 

That for themselves a cooling covert make 

*Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms: 
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And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 20 
We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heavyen’s brink. 


Nor do we merely feel these essences 25 
For one short hour; no, even as the trees ; 
That whisper round a temple become soon 
Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon, 

The passion poesy, glories infinite, 
Haunt us till they become a cheering light 30 
Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 
That, whether there be shine, or gloom o’ercast, 
They always must be with us, or we die. 
Jonn Keats 


22 
The House Beautiful 


A naked house, a naked moor, 

A shivering pool before the door, 

A garden bare of flowers and fruit 

And poplars at the garden foot: 

Suchis the place that I live in, 5 
Bleak without and bare within. 


Yet shall your ragged moor receive 

The incomparable pomp of eve, 

And the cold glories of the dawn ~ 

Behind your shivering trees be drawn; . 10 
And when the wind from place to place 

Doth the unmoored cloud-galleons chase, 

Your garden gloom and gleam again, 

With leaping sun, with glancing rain. 
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Here shall the wizard moon ascend 15 
The heavens, in the crimson end 
Of day’s declining splendour; here 
The army of the stars appear. 
The neighbour hollows dry or wet, 
Spring shall with tender flowers beset; 20 
And oft the morning muser see 
Larks rising from che broomy lea, 
And every fairy wheel and thread 
Of cobweb dew-bediamonded. 
When daisies go, shali winter time 25 
Silver the simple grass with rime; 
Autumnal frosts enchant the pool 
And make the cart-ruts beautiful; 
And when snow-bright the moor expands, 
How shall your children clap their hands! 30 
To make this earth our hermitage, 
A cheerful and a changeful page, 
God’s bright and intricate device 
Of days and seasons doth suffice. 
ROBERT Lours STEVENSON 
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The Tiger 


Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies 5 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 

What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder, and what art, 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 10 
And when thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand? and what dread feet? 


What the hammer? what the chain? 

In what furnace was thy brain? 

What the anvil? what dread grasp 15 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? . 


When the stars threw down their spears, 

And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the Lamb make thee? 20 


Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye, 


Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 
Winam BLAKE 
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24 


To a Snowflake 


What heart could have thought your— 
Past our devisal 

(O filigree petal!) 

Fashioned so purely, 

Fragilely, surely, 

From what Paradisal 

Imagineless metal, 

Too costly for cost? 

Who hammered you, wrought you, 
From argentine vapour ?— 

“God was my shaper, 

Passing surmisal, 

He hammered, He wrought me, 
From curled silver vapour, 

To lust of his mind:— 

Thou couldst not have thought me! 
So purely, so palely, 

Tinily, surely, 

Mightily, frailly, 

Insculped and embossed, 

With His hammer of wind, 

And His graver of frost.’ 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 


25 
The Express 


After the first powerful plain manifesto 

The black statement of pistons, without more fuss 
But gliding like a queen, she leaves the station. 
Without bowing and with restrained unconcern 
She passes the houses which humbly crowd outside, 
The gasworks and at last the heavy page 
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Of death, printed by gravestones in the cemetery. 
Beyond the towa there lies the open country 
Where, gathering speed, she acguires mystery, 
The luminous self-possession of ships on ocean. 10 
It is now she begins to sing—at first quite low 
Then loud, and at last with a jazzy madness— 
The song of her whistle screaming at curves, 
Of deafening tunnels, brakes, innumerable bolts. 
And always light, aerial, underneath 15 
Goes the elate metre of her wheels. 
Steaming through metal landscape on her lines 
She plunges new eras of wild happiness 
Where speed throws up strange shapes, broad curves 
And parallels clean like the steel of guns. 20 
At last, further than Edinburgh or Rome, 
Beyond the crest of the world, she reaches night 
Where only a low streamline brightness 
Of phosphorus on the tossing hills is white. 
Ah, like a comet through flame she moves entranced 25 
Wrapt in her music no bird song, no, nor bough 
Breaking with honey buds, shall ever equal. 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


26 
The Winter Evening 


Hark! ’tis the twanging horn o’er yonder bridge, 

That with its wearisome but needful length 

Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 

Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright:— 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 5 
With spattered boots, strapped waist, and frozen locks; 
News from all nations lumb’ring at his back. 

True to his charge, the close-packed load behind, 

Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 
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Is to conduct it to the destined inn: 

And, having dropped th’ expected bag, pass on. 
He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 
Cold and yet cheerful: messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some; 

To him indiff’rent whether grief or joy. 
Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks, 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 
With tears, that trickled down the writer’s cheeks 
Fast as the psriods from his fluent quill, 

Or charged with am’rous sighs of absent swains, 


` Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 


His horse and him, unconscious of them all. 
But oh th’ important budget! ushered in 
With such heart-shaking music, who can say 
What are its tidings? have our troops awaked? 
Or do they still, as if with opium drugged, 
Snore to the murmurs of th’ Atlantic wave? 
Is India free? and does she wear her plumed 
And jewelled turban with 2 smile of peace, 
Or do we grind her still? The grand debate, 
The popular harangue, the tart reply, 
The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 
And the loud laugh—I long to know them all; 
I burn to set th’ imprisoned wranglers free, 
And give them voice and utt’rance once again. ' 
Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And, while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful ev’ning in. 
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WILLIAM COWPER 
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To Night 


Swiftly walk over the western wave 
Spirit of Night! 
Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where, all the long and lone daylight, 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear 
Which make thee terrible and dear,— 

Swift be thy flight! 


Wrap thy form in a mantle grey 
Star-inwrought! 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day, 
Kiss her until she be wearied out, 
Then wander o’er city, and sea, and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand— 
Come, long-sought! 


When I arose and saw the dawn, 
I sigh’d for thee; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
. : And the weary Day turn’d to his rest, 
"Lingering like an unloved guest, 
I sigh’d for thee. 


Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
‘Wouldst thou me?’ 
Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmur’d like a noontide bee, 
` “Shall nestle near thy side? 


| Wouldst thou me?’—And I replied, 


“No, not thee!’ 
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Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon— 30 

Sleep will come when thou art fled; 

Of neither would I ask the boon 


I ask of thee, bélovéd Night— 
Swift be thine approaching flight, 
Come soon, soon! 35 
Percy ByssHE SHELLEY 
28 


“When to the Sessions’ 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many athing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste; 


Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 5 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long-since-cancell’d woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 10 
The sad account of fore-bemoanéd moan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before: 
—But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 


All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


29 
“Like as the Waves’ 
Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore 
So do our minutes hasten to their end; 
Each changing place with that which goes before, 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 
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Nativity, once in the main of light, 5 
Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown’d, 
Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight, 
And Time that gave doth now his gift confound. 


Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow; 10 
Feeds on the rarities of natute’s truth, 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow: 


And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall stand 
‘Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


30 
The Blindness of Samson 


O loss of sight, of thee I most complain! 

Blind among enemies, O worse than chains, 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age! 

Light the prime work of God to me is extinct, 

And all her various objects of delight 5 
Annulled, which might in part my grief have eased, 
Inferior to the vilest now become 

Of man or worm; the vilest here excel me: 

They creep, yet see; I, dark in light, exposed 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 10 
Within doors, or without, still as a fool, 

In power of others, never in my own; 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 15 
Without all hope of day! 

O first-created beam, and thou great Word, 

‘Let there be light, and light was over all,’ 

Why am I thus bereaved Thy prime decree? 
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The Sun to me is dark 20 
And silent as the Moon, 
When she deserts the night, 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 
Since light so necessary is to life, 
And almost life itself, if it be true 25 
That light is in the soul, 
She all in every part; why was the sight 
To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 
So obvious and so easy to be quenched, 
And not, as feeling, through all parts diffused, 30 
That she might look at will through every pore? 
Then had I not been thus exiled from light, 
As in tHe land of darkness, yet in light, 
To live a life half dead, a living death, 
And buried; but, O yet more miserable! 35 
Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave; 
Buried, yet not exempt 
By privilege of death and burial 
From worst of other evils, pains, and wrongs; 
But made hereby obnoxious more 40 
To all the miseries of life, 
Life in captivity 
Among inhuman foes. 
Jonn MILTON 


31 
Ulysses 


It little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 

Matched with an agéd wife, I mete and dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 5 
I cannot rest from travel; I will drink ` 

Life to the lees; all times I have enjoyed 
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Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 10 
Vexed the dim sea. I am become a name; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known: cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honoured of them all; 15 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
I ama part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 20 
For ever and for ever when I move. 
How dullitis to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use! 
As though to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 25 
Little remains; but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something niore, 
A bringer of new things; and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
Aud this gray spirit yearning in desire 30 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 
To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle— 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 35 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and through soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties decent not to fail 49 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods, 
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When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 

There lies the port; the vessel'puffs her sail; 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 45 
Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and thought with me— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 


“The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 


Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are old g 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil; 50 
Death closes all; but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks ; 

The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; the deep 55 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 

*Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting wellin order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 60 
Of all the western stars, until I die’ 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Though much is taken, much abides; and though 65 

We are not now that strength which in old days 

Moved earth and heaven, that which We are, we are: 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 70 


ALFRED TENNYSON 
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32 
Prospice 


Fear death ?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
“The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 

I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 5 
. The post of the foe; 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 

Yet the strong man must go: 


For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 10 
Though a battle ’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 16 
Nol! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. ; 20 
For sudden the worst turas the best to the brave, 
The black minute 's at end, 
And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blead, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 25 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul ! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! í 
ROBERT BROWNING 
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33 
To an Athlete Dying Young 


The time you won your town the race 
We chaired you through the market-place; 
Man and boy stood cheering by, 

And home we brought you shoulder-high. 


Today, the road all runners come, 
Shoulder-high we bring you home, 
And set you at your threshold down, 
Townsman of a stiller town. 


Smart lad, to slip betimes away 

From fields where glory does not stay * 
And early though the laurel grows 

It withers quicker than the rose. 


Eyes the shady night has shut 

Cannot see the record cut, 

And silence sounds no worse than cheers 
After earth has stopped the ears: 


Now you will not swell the rout 

Of lads that wore their honours out, 
Runners whom renown outran 
And the name died before the man. 


So set, before its echoes fade, 
The fleet foot on the sill of shade, 
And hold to the low lintel up 
The still-defended challenge cup. 


And round that early-laurelled head 
Will flock to gaze the strengthless dead, 
And find unwithered on its curls 

The garland briefer than a girl’s, 


10 


15 


25 


A. E. Housman 
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34 


Death the Leveller 


The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against fate; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill: 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still: 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds: 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 


James SHIRLEY 
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35 
‘ Tears, Idle Tears’ 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy Autumn-felds, 
And thinking of the days thatareno more. 


in 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 10 


Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 15 


Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more. 20 
ALFRED TENNYSON 
36 
From The Deserted Village 
Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild: 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 5 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 
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Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his place; 
Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize; 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to, all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wand’rings, but relieved their pain; 

The long-remembered. beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 

Careless their merits, or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 


Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side; 
But in‘his duty prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt, for all. 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 


Besides the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last falt’ring accents whispered praise. 
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At church with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service passed, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran; 
E’en children followed with endearing wile, 


And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile, 


His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven. 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 


Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school; 
A man severe he was, and stern to view; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew; 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face; 
Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned R 
Yet he was kind; or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault; 
The village all declared how much he knew; 
"Twas certain he could write, and cypher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides ptesage, 
And e’en the story ran that he could gauge, 
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WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 43 


In arguingtoo, the parson ownedhis skill, 75 
For e’en though vanquished, he could argue still; 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around, 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 


That one small head could carry all he knew. 80 
1 OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
37 
To a Shade 


If you have revisited the town, thin Shade, 
Whether to look upon your monument 
(I wonder if the builder has been paid) 
Or happier-thoughted when the day is spent 
To drink of that salt breath out of the sea 5 
When grey gulls flit about instead of men, 
And the gaunt houses put on majesty: 
Let these content you and be gone again; 
For they are at their old tricks yet. 

A man 
Of your own passionate serving kind who had brought 10 
In his full hands what, had they only known, 
Had given their children’s children loftier thought, 
Sweeter emotion, working in their veins 
Like gentle blood, has been driven from the place, 
And insult heaped upon him for his pains, 15 
And for his open-handedness, disgrace; 
Your enemy, an old foul mouth, had set 
The pack upon him. 

Go, unquiet wanderer, 

And gather the Glasnevin coverlet 
About your head till the dust stops your ear, 20 
The time for you to taste of that salt breath 
And listen at the corners has not come; 
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You had enough of sorrow before death— 
Away, away! You are safer in the tomb. 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


38 
The Patriot 


It was roses, roses, all the way, 
With myrtle mixed in my path like mad: 
The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 
The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day! 5 


The air broke into a mist with bells, 
The old walls rocked with the crowd and cries. 
Had I said, ‘Good folk, mere noise repels— 
But give me your sun from yonder skies!’ 
They had answered, ‘ And afterward, what else?” 10 


Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun 
To give it my loving friends to keep! 
Nought man could do, have I left undone: 
you see my harvest, what I reap 
This yery day, now a year is run, 15 


There’s nobody on the house-tops now— 
Just a palsied few at the windows set; 
For the best of the sight is, all allow, 
At the Shambles? Gate—or, better yet, 


By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 20 


I go in the rain, and, more than needs, 
A rope cuts both my wrists behind ; 
And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 
For they fling, whoever has a mind, 
Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds. 25 
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HENRY VAUGHAN 45 
Thus I entered, and thus I go! 
In triumphs, people have dropped down dead. 
‘Paid by the World,—what dost thou owe 
Me?’ God might question: now instead, 
*Tis God shall repay! I am safer so. 30 
ROBERT BROWNING 


39 
The Retreat 


Happy those early days, when I 

Shined in my Angel-infancy| 

Before I understood this place 

Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 5 
But a white, celestial thought; 

When yet I had not walk’d above 

A mile or two from my first Love, 

And looking back, at that short space 

Could see a glimpse of His bright face; 10 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 

My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 

And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of eternity; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 15 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense 

A several sin to every sense, 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 

Bright shoots of everlastingness. 20 
O how I long to travel back, 

And tread again that ancient track! 

That I might once more reach that plain, 

Where first I left my glorious train; 

From whence th’ enlighten’d spirit sees 25 
That shady City of Palm trees! 
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But ah! my soul with too much stay 


ER 


Is drunk, and staggers in the way :— 


Some men a forward motion love, 


But I by backward steps would move; 30 
And when this dust falls to the urn, 


In that state I came, return. 


40 


HENRY VAUGHAN 


On the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture 


out of Norfolk 


Oh that those lips had language! Life has passed 


With me but roughly since I heard thee 
Those lips are thine—thy own sweet s 


last. 
miles I see, 


The sams that oft in childhood solaced me; 

Voice only fails, else, how distinct they say, 5 
“Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away!” 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 


(Blest be the art that can immortalize, 


The art that baffles time’s tyrannic claim 

To quench it) here shines on me still the same, 10 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

Oh welcome guest, though unexpected, here! 

Who bidd’st me honour with an artless song, 


Affectionate, a mother lost so long, 
I will obey, not willingly alone, 


But gladly, as the precept were her own; 


15 


And, while that face renews my filial grief, 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief — 


Shall steep mein Elysian reverie, 
A momentary dream, that thou art she. 


My mother! when I learned that thou wast dead, 


20 


Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
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Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun? 

Perhaps thou gav’st ms, though unseen, a kiss; 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 

Ah that maternal smile! it answers—Yes. 

I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And, turning from my nurs’ry window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu! 

But was it such ?—It was.— Where thou art gone 

Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

‘The parting sound shall pass my lips no morel 

Thy maidens grieved themselves at my concern, 

Oft gave me promise of a quick return. 

What ardently I wished, I long believed, 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived; 

By disappointment every day beguiled, 

Dupe of tomorrow even from a child. 

‘Thus many a sad tomorrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learned at last submission to my lot; 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 
Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 

Children not thine have trod my nurs’ry floor; 

And where the gard’ner Robin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way, 

Delighted with ‘my bauble coach, and wrapped 

In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capped, 

"Tis now become a history little known, 

‘That once we called the past’ral house our own. 

Short-lived possession! but the record fair 

That mem’ry keeps of all thy kindness there, 

Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 

A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 
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Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou might’st know me safe and warmly laid; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed; 

All this, and more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and brakes 

That humour interposed too often makes; 

All this still legible in mem’ry’s page, 

And still to be so, to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honours to thee as my numbers may; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 
Could time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 

When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, | ` 

T'pricked them into paper with a pin, 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 

Would’st softly speak, and stroke my head and smile) 

Could those few pleasant hours again appear, 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here? 

I would not trust my heart—the dear delight 

Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might.— 

But no—what here we call our life is such, 

So little to be loved, and thou so much, 


‘That I should ill requite thee to constrain 


Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed) 
Shoots into port at some well-havened isle, : 
Where spices breathe and brighter seasons smile, ' 
There sits quiescent on the floods that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 
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While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay; 95 


So thou, with sails how swift! hast reached the shore 

‘Where tempests never beat nor billows roar,’ 

And thy loved consort on the dang’rous tide 

Of life, long since, has anchored at thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 100 
Always from port withheld, always distressed— 

Me howling winds drive devious, tempest tossed, 

Sails ripped, seams op’ning wide, and compass lost, 

And day by day some current’s thwarting force 

Sets me more distant from a prosp’rous course. 105 
But oh the thought, that thou art safe, and hel 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not that I deduce my birth 

From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth; 

But higher far my proud pretensions rise— 110 
The son of patents passed into the skies. i 

And now, farewell—time, unrevoked, has run “ 

His wonted course, yet what I wished is done. 

By contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 

T seem t’ have lived my childhood o’er again; 115 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine, 

Without the sin of violating thine: ji 

And, while the wings of fancy still are free, 

And I can view this mimic show of thee, 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft— 120 


Thyself d, thy power to soothe me left. 
yself removed, thy po A 


41 
G. L. M. 


In the dark womb where I began 
My mother’s life made me a man. 
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Through all the months of himan birth | 
Her beauty fed my common earth. 

I cannot see, nor breathe, nor stir, 5 | 
But through the death of some of her. | 


Down in the darkness of the grave 

She cannot see the life she gave. 

For all her love, she cannot tell 

Whether I use it ill or well, 10 
Nor knock at dusty doors to find 

Her beauty dusty in the mind. 


If the grave’s gates could be undone, 

She would not know her little son, 

I am so grown. If we should meet 15 
She would pass by me in the street, | 
Unless my soul's face let her see 

My sense of what she did for me. 


What Have I done to keep in mind 

My debt to her and womankind? 20 
What woman’s happier life repays 

Her for those months of wretched days? 

For all my mouthless body leeched 

Ere Birth’s releasing hell was reached? 


What have I done, or tried, or said 25 

In thanks to that dear woman dead ? 

Men triumph over women still, 

Men trample women’s rights at will, 

And man’s lust roves the world untamed. 

€ + + a 

O grave, keep shut lest I be shamed. 30 

JOHN MASEFIELD 
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42 
Ode to Duty 
Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! 
O Duty! if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
_ To check the erring, and reprove; 
Thou, who art victory and law 5 
When empty terrors overawe, 
From vain temptations dost set free, 
And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity! 
There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them; who, in love and truth 10 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth: 
Glad hearts! without reproach or blot, 
Who do thy work, and know it not: 
Olif through confidence misplaced 15 
They fail, thy saving arms, dread Power! around them cast. 


Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security. 20 
And they a blissful course may hold 
Ev’n now, who, not unwisely bold, 
Live in the spirit of this creed, 
Yet seek thy firm support, according to their need. 


' I, loving freedom, and untried, 25 
No sport of every random gust, 
Yet being to myself a guide, 
Too blindly have reposed my trust: 
And oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferr’d 30 
The task, in smoother walks to stray; 
But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 
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Through no disturbance of my soul 
Or strong compunction in me wrought, 
I supplicate for thy control, 
But in the quietness of thought: 
Me this uncharter’d freedom tires; 
I feel the weight of chance desires; 
My hopes no more must change their name; 
I long for a repose that ever is the same. 


Stern Lawgiverl yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face: 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are 
fresh and strong. 


To humbler functions, awful Power! 
I call thee: I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour; 
O let my weakness have an end! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice; 
The confidence of reason give; 
And in the light of Truth thy bondman let me live. 
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43 
Morality 


We cannot kindle when we will 

The fire which in the heart resides, 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 

In mystery our soul abides; 
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But tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d. 


With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish ’twere done. 
Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern. 


Then, when the clouds are off the soul, 
When thou dost bask in Nature’s eye, 
Ask, how she view'd thy self-control, 
Thy struggling, task’d morality— 
Nature, whose free, light, cheerful air, 
Oft made thee, in thy gloom, despair. 


And she, whose censure thou dost dread, 
Whose eye thou wast afraid to seek, 
See, on her face a glow is spread, 
A strong emotion on her cheek! 
“Ah, child |” she cries, ‘that strife divine, 
Whence was it, for it is not mine? 


“There is no effort on my brow— 
I do not strive, I do not weep; 
I rush with the swift spheres and glow 
In joy, and, when I will, I sleep! 
Yet that severe, that earnest air, 
I saw, I felt it once—but where? 


“I knew not yet the gauge of time, 
Nor wore the manacles of space; 
I felt it in some other clime! 
I saw it in some other place! 
"Twas when the heavenly house I trod, 
And lay upon the breast of God.” 
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Alexander’s Feast, or, The Power of Music 


"Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son— 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne; 
His valiant peers were placed around, 
Their brows with roses and with mystles bound 
(So should desert in arms be crown’d); 
The lovely Thais by his side 
Sate like a blooming eastern bride 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave 
None but the brave 
None but the brave deserves the fair! 


Timotheus placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire 
With flying fingers touch’d the lyre: 
The trembling notes ascend’ the sky 
And heavenly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove 
Who left his blissful seats above— 
Such is the power of mighty love! 
A dragon’s fiery form belied the god; 
Sublime on radiant spires he rode 
When he to fair Olympia prest, 
And while he sought her snowy breast, 
Zhen round her slender waist he curl’d, 
And stamp’d an image of himself, a sovereign of the world. 
—The listening crowd admire the lofty sound; 
A present deity! they shout around: 
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A present deity! the vaulted roofs rebound: 
With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 
OF Bacchus ever fair and ever young: 
The jolly god in triumph comes! 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums! 
Flush’d with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face: 
Now give the hautboys breath; he comes, he comes! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain; 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure: 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain; 
Fought all his battles o’er again, 


And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the slain. 


The master saw the madness rise, 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And while he Heaven and Earth defied 
Changed his hand and check’d his pride. 
He chose a mournful Muse 
Soft pity to infuse: 
He sung Darius great and good, 
By too severe a fate 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 


Wa | 
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And weltering in his blood; 
Deserted, at his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed; 
On the bare earth exposed he lies 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 


—With downcast looks the joyless victor sate, 


Revolving in his alter’d soul 

The various turns of Chance below; 
And now and then a sigh he stole, 

And tears began to flow. 


The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree; 
Twas but a kindred-sound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet, in Lydian measures 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble, 
Honour but an empty bubble; 
Never ending, still beginning, 

Fighting still, and still destroying; 
Ifthe world be worth thy winning, 

Think, O think, it worth enjoying: 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
Take the good the gods provide thee! 
—The many rend the skies with loud applause; 
So Love was crown’d, but Music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 

And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and look’d, 
Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again: 
At length with love and wine at once opprest 
The vanquish’d victor sunk upon her breast. 


Now strike the golden lyre again: 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain! 
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Break his bands of sleep asunder 
And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark! the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head: 
As awaked from the dead 
And amazed he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the Furies arise! 
See the snakes that they rear 
How they hiss'in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes! 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand! 
Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain: 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew! 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian. abodes 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods. 
—The princes applaud with a furious joy: 
And the King seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way 
To light him to his prey. 
And like another Helen, fired another Troy! 


—Thus, long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows learn’d to blow, 
While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus, to his breathing fhe: 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
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The sweet enthusiast from her sacred store 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 135 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
—Let old Timotheus yield the prize 
Or both divide the crown; 
He raised a mortal to the skies; 140 


She drew an angel down ! 
Joun DRYDEN 


45 
To a Skylark 


Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 5 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 10 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, f 
O'er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 15 


The pale purple eyen 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight: 20 
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Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 25 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heavenisoverflow’d. 30 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 35 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympa thy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 40 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower: 45 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screcn ii from the view: 50 
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Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflower’d, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-wingéd 
thieves. 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awaken’d flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chant, 
Match’d with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt— 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyanee 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 
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Waking or asleep 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream? 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now! 
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46 
Ode to a Nightingale 
My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 


Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk: 
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*Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thine happiness,— 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delvéd earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sun-burnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushfal Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stainéd mouth; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret ; 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and Spectre-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs; 
Where Beauty cannot keep hez lustrous eyes 
Or new Love pine at them beyond tomorrow. 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, ; 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards:. 
Already with thee! tender is the night, 
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And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Clustered around by all her starry Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 40 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalméd darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 45 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
. The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 50 


Darkling I listen; and, for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Called him soft names in many a muséd rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 55 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 60 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown; 
Peraaps the self-same song that found a path 65 
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Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self. 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side; and now ’tis buried deep 
-In the next valley-glades: 
Was it a vision, ora waking dream? 
Fled is that music:—do I wake or sleep? 
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47 
Ode on a Grecian Urn 


Thou still unravished bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more Sweetly than our rhyme, 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 


Sa melodies are Sweet, but those unheard 
Sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more mama ; 
Pipe to the spirit ditties Of no tone. 
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Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unweariéd, 
For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoyed 
For ever panting, and for ever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloyed, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands dressed? 
What little town by river or sea shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 

Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
‘As doth eternity. Cold Pastoral! 

When old age shall this generation waste, 
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Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty’—that is all 

Ye know on earth; and all ye need to know. 


50 


Joun Kzars 


48 
To Autumn 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees, 

And 4ill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 


For Summer has o’er-brimmed their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Somstimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of Poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd dowers: 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cyder-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours, 
Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of > thou hast thy music too— 
While barréd clouds-bloom the soft-dying day 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 
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And in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 30 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 
Joun KEATS 


49 
Ode to the West Wind 
(1) 
O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 


Thou, from whose unseen presence ths leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes: O thou 5 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 


The wingéd seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 10 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) - 
With living hues and odours plain and hill: 


Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and Preserver; hear, oh, hear! 


(2) 
Thou on whose stream, mid the steep sky’s commotion, 15 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean, 
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Angels of rain and lightning: there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 


Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, ; 
The locks of the approaching storm. 'Thou dirge 


Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 


Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail, will burst: oh, hear | 


(3) 
Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 
Lull’d by the coil of his crystalline streams, 


Beside a pumice isle in Baiae’s bay, 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 
All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 

So sweet, the sense faints picturing them ! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 


Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
‘The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 


Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear, 
And tremble and despoil themselves: oh, hear! 


(4) 
If I were adead leaf thou mightest bear; . 
IfI were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 
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The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over Heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip thy skyey speed 50 
Scarce seemed a vision, I would ne’er have striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 55 
One too like thee: tameless, and swift, and proud. 


(5) 
Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 60 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous onel 


Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 65 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 70 
Percy ByssHE SHELLEY 
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PART THREE 
50 
To Margueriie 


Yes! in the sea of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone. 

The islands feel the enclasping flow, 

And then their endless bounds they know. 


But when the moon their hollows lights, 

And they are swept by balms of spring, 

And in their glens, on starry nights, 

The nightingales divinely sing; 10 
And lovely notes, from shore to shore, 

Across the sounds and channels pour— 


Oh! then a longing like despair 

Is to their farthest caverns sent; 

For surely once, they feel, we were 15 
Parts of a single continent! 

Now round us spreads the watery plain— 

Oh might our marges meet again! 


Who order’d, that their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool’d? 20 
Who renders vain their deep desire ?— 
A God, a God their severance ruled! 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 
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51 
Dover Beach 


The sea is calm tonight, 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits;—on the French coast the light 

Gleams, and is gone; the cliffs of England stand 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 5 
Come to the window, sweet is the night air | 

Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanched land, 

Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 10 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, . 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 


Sophocles long ago 15 
Heard it on the Aegean, and it brought 

Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 

Of human misery; we 

Find also in the sound a thought, 

Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 20 


The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled; 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 25 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 
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Ah, love, let us be true 
To one another! for the world, which seems 30 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 35 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


52 
From Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean—roll ! 
Ten thousand flzets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 5 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 


His steps are not upon thy paths,—thy fields 10 
Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 15 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dash:st him again to earth:—there let him lay. 
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The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 20 


And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war— 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 25 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 


a 
Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters wash’d them power while they were free, 30 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts; not so thou;— 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves’ play, 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow: 35 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time,— 
Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm, . 
Icing the pole, orin the torrid clime 40 
Dark-heaving—boundless, endless, and sublime, 
The image of eternity, the throne 
Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 45 


Lord BYRON 
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53 


The Cloud 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 5 
The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 10 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan: aghast; 
And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 15 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits; 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 
It struggles and howls at fits; 20 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 25 
Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains; 
And I all the while bask in Heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains, 30 


“Ii 
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The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead; ` 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 35 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 40 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of Heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 45 
Whom mortals call the Moon, 
Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 50 
May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, ` 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 55 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, s 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


1 bind the Sun's throne with a burning zone, 
And the Moon's with a girdle of pearl; š 60 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
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From cape to caps, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof,— 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the Powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is the million-coloured bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 
While the moist Earth was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of Harth and Water, 
And the nursling of the Sky; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain when with never a stain 
The pavilion of Heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 

Likea child from the womb, like a ghost fromthe tomb, 
I atise and unbuild it again. 
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54 
Heaven 
Fish (fly-replete, in depth of June, 
Dawdling away their wat’ry noon) 
Ponder deep wisdom, dark or clear, 
Each secret fishy hope or fear. 


Fish say, they have their Stream and Pond; 
But is there anything Beyond? 
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This life cannot be All, they swear, 
For how unpleasant, if it werel 
One may not doubt that, somehow, Good 
Shall come of Water and of Mud: 10 
And, sure, the reverent eye must see 
A Purpose in Liquidity. 
We darkly know, by Faith we cry, 
The future is not Wholly Dry. 
Mud unto mud!—Death eddies near— 15 
Not here the appointed End, not here! 
But somewhere, beyond Space and Time, 
Is wetter water, slimier slime! 
And there (they trust) there swimmeth One 
Who swam ere rivers were begun, 20 
Immense, of fishy form and mind, 
Squamous, omnipotent, and kind; 
And under that Almighty Fin, 
The littlest fish may enter in. 
Oh! never fly conceals a hook, 25 
Fish say, in the Eternal Brook, 
But more than mundane weeds are there, 
And mud, celestially fair; 
Fat caterpillars drift around, 
And Paradisal grubs are found; 30 
Unfading moths, immortal flies, 
And the worm that never dies. 
And in that Heaven of all their wish, 
There shall be no more land, say fish. | 
RUPERT BROOKE 
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55 
The Blesséd Damozel 


The blesséd damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
OF waters stilled at even; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Herseemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God's choristers; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


(To one, it is ten years of years. 
-.. Yet now, and in this place, 

Surely she leaned o’er me—her hair 
Fell all about my face... 

Nothing: the autumn fall of leaves. 
The whole year sets apace.) 


It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is Space begun; 

So high, that looking downward thence 
She scarce could see the sun. ~ 
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It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
OF ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 

The void, as low as where this earth 
Spins like a fretful midge. 


Around her, lovers, newly met 
Mid deathless love’s acclaims, 

Spoke evermore among themselves 
‘Their heart-remembered names; 

And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling chatm; 

Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilied lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


From the fixed place of Heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 

Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 

Its path; and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 


The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 

Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together, 
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(Ah sweet! Even now, in that bird's song, 
Strove not her accents there, 

Fain to be hearkened? When those bells 
Possessed the mid-day air, 

Strove not her steps to reach my side 
Down all the echoing stair?) 


‘I wish that he were come to me 
For he will come,’ she said. 

‘Have I not prayed in Heaven?—on earth, 
Lord, Lord, has he not prayed? 

Are not two prayers a perfect strength? 
And shall I feel afraid? 


“When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 

TIl take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light; 

We will step down as to a stream, 
And bathe there in God’s sight. 


“We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 

Whose lamps are stirred continually 
With prayer sent up to God; 

And see our old prayers, granted, melt 
Each like a little cloud. 


“We two will lie i’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree, 

Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be, 

While every leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith His Name audibly. 
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“And I myself will teach to him, 
I myself, lying so, 

The songs I sing here; which his voice 
Shall pause in, hushed and slow, 

And find some knowledge at each pause, 95 
Or some new thing to know.’ 


(Alas | We two, we two, thou say’st! 

Yea, one wast thou with me ` 
That once of old. But shall God lift 

To endless unity 100 
The soul whose likeness with thy soul 

Was but its love for thee?) 


“We two,’ she said, ‘will seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 

With her five handmaidens, whose names 105 
Are five sweet symphonies, 

Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys. 


© Circlewise sit they, with bound locks 
And foreheads garlanded; 110 
Into the fine cloth white like flame 
Weaving the golden thread, 
To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead. 


‘He shall fear, haply, and be dumb: 115 
Then will I lay my cheek 

To his, and tell about our love, 
Not once abashed or weak: 

And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. t 120 
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* Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 

Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles: 

And angels meeting us shall sing 125 
To their citherns and citoles. 


‘There will I ask of Christ the Lord 

Thus much for him and me:— 
Only to live as once on earth 

With Love,—only to be, 130 
As then awhile, for ever now 

Together, I and he.’ 


She gazed and listened and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild,— 
“All this is when he comes.’ She ceased. 135 
The light thrilled towards her, filled 
With angels in strong level flight. 
Her eyes prayed, and she smiled. 


(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres: 140 
And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 
And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


56 


ving 


Slow bleak awakening from the morning dream 
Brings me in contact with the sudden day. 

I am alive—this I. 

I let my fingers move along my body. 
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Realization warns them, and my nerves 5 
Prepare their rapid messages and signals. 

While Memory begins recording, coding, 

Bepeating ; all the time Imagination 

Mutters: You'll only dic. 


Here’s a new day. O Pendulum move slowly! 10 
My usual clothes are waiting on their peg. 

I am alive—this I. 

And in a moment Habit, like a crane, 

Will bow its neck and dip its pulleyed cable, 

Gathering me, my body, and our garment, 15 
And swing me forth, oblivious of my question, 

Into the daylight—why ? : 


I think of all the others who awaken, 

And wonder if they go to meet the morning 

More valiantly than I; 20 
Nor asking of this Day they will be living: 

What have I done that I should be alive? 

O, can I not forget that I am living ? 

How shall I reconcile the two conditions: - 

Living, and yet—to die? 25 


Between the curtains the autumnal sunlight 
With lean and yellow finger points me out; 
The clock moans: Why? Why? Why? 
But suddenly, as if without a reason, 
Heart, Brain and Body, and Imagination 30 
All gather in tumultuous joy together, 

Running like children down the path of moraing 
To fields where they can play without a quarrel: 
A country I'd forgotten, but remember, 

And welcome with a cry. 


tg 
èfi 
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O cool glad pasture; living tree, tall corn, 
Great cliff, or languid sloping sand, cold sea, 
Waves; rivers curving: you, eternal flowers, 
Give me content, while I can think of you: 
Give me your living breath! 

Back to your rampart, Death. 


40 


Harotp Monno 


57 
“Before the Beginning of Years’ 


Before the beginning of years 

There came to the making of man 
Time, with a gift of tears; 

Grief, with a glass that ran; 
Pleasure, with pain for leaven; 

Summer, with flowers that fell; 
Remembrance fallen from heaven, 

And madness risen from hell; 
Strength without hands to smite; 

Love that endures for a breath; 
Night, the shadow of light, 

And life, the shadow of death. 


And the high gods took in hand 

Fire, and the falling of tears, 
And a measure of sliding sand 

From under the feet of the years; 
And froth and drift of the sea; 

And dust of the labouring earth; 
And bodies of things to be 

In the houses of death and of birth ; 
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And wrought with weeping and laughter, 
And fashioned with loathing and love, 
With life before. and after 
And death beneath and above, 
For a day and a night and a morrow, 25 
That his strength might endure for a span 
With travail and heavy sorrow, 
The holy spirit of man. 


From the winds of the north and the south 
They gathered as unto strife; 30 
They breathed upon his mouth, 
They filled his body with life; 
Eyesight and speech they wrought 
For the veils of the soul therein, 
A time for labour and thought, 35 
A time to serve and to sin; 
They gave him light in his ways, 
And love, and a space for delight, 
And beauty and length of days, 
And night, and sleep in the night. 40 
His speech is a burning fire; 
With his lips he travaileth; 
‘In his heart is a blind desire, 
In his eyes foreknowledge of death; 
He weaves, and is clothed with derision; 45 
Sows, and he shall not reap; 
His life is a watch or a vision 
. Between a sleep and a sleep. k 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
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From An Essay on Man 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great: 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 5 
With too much weakness for the Stoic’s pride, 

He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest; 

In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err; 10 
Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little or too much: 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confused; 

Still by himself abused, or disabused; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 15 
Great Lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled: 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. 


ALEXANDER Pops 


59 


The Seven Ages of Man 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages, At first the infant, 5 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 
And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
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Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 10 


Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
_ Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, 15 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances; 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 20 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 25 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


60 
From An Essay on Criticism 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Fired at first sight with what the Muse imparts, 5 
In fearless youth we tempt the height of arts, 

While from the bounded level of our mind 

Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
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But more advanced, bzhold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise} 10 
So pleased at first the towering Alps we try, 
Mount o’er the vales, and ssem to tread the sky, 
The eternal snows appzar already passed, 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last: 
But, thoss attain’d, ws tremble to survey 15 
Ths growing labours of the Iengthen’d way, 
Ths incesasing prospect tires our wandering eyes, 
Hills pzep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise! 
A perfect Judge will read each work of Wit 
With the sams spirit that its author writ; 20 
Survey ths Whole, nor ssek slight faults to find 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind; 
Nor lose, for that malignant dull delight, 
Ths gsnsrous pleasure to b> charmed with wit. 
But in such lays as nzither ebb, nor flow, 25 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 
That shunning faults, ons quiet tenor keep; 
We cannot blam: indeed—but we may sleep. 
In Wit, as Nature, what affects our hearts 
Is not the exactness of peculiar parts; 30 
*Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 
Bat ths joint force ani full result of all. 
Thus when w: view som: well-proportioned dome, 
(Ths world’s just wonder, and ev’n thine, O Rome!) 
No single parts unequally surprise, 35 
All com:s united to the admiring eyes; 
No monstrous height, or breadth, or length appear; 
The Whole at once is bold and regular. 


ALEXANDER POPE 
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Lucifer in Hell 


Nine tims the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, hs, with his horrid crew, 

Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded, though immortal; but his doom 
Reserved him to more wrath; for now the thought , 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torm:nts him: round he throws his baleful eyes, 
That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 
Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate. 

At once, as far as angel’s’ken, he views 

The dismal situation waste and wild. 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides round, 

As ons great furnace flamzd; yet from those flames 
No light; but rather darkness visible 

Served only to discover sights of woe, 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 

That comes to all, but torture without end 

Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed. 

Such place Eternal Justice had prepared 

For those rebellious; here their prison ordained 
In utter darkness, and their portion set, 

As far removed from God and light of Heaven 
As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole. 

Oh, how unlike the place from whence they fell! 
There the companions of his fall, o’er-whelmed 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire, 
He soon discerns; and, weltering by his side, 
One next himself in power, and next in crime, ~ 
Long after known in Palestine, and named 
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Beëlzebub. To whom the Arch-Enemy, 
And thence in Heaven called Satan, with bold words 
Breaking the horrid silence, thus began:— 
“If thou beest he—but Oh, how fallen! how changed 
From him who, in the happy realms of light, 
Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 
Myriads, though bright!—if he whom mutual league, 
United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 
Joined with me once, now ‘misery hath joined 
In equal ruin; into what pit thou seest 
From what height fallen: so much the stronger proved 
He with his thunder? and till then-who knew 
The force of those dire arms? Yet not for those, 
Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent, or change, 
Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed mind, 
And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 
That with the Mightiest raised me to contend, 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of Spirits armed, 
That durst dislike his reign, and, me preferring, 
His utmost power with adverse power opposed 
In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 
And shook histhrone. What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost—the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield: 
And what is else not to be overcome. 
That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power 
Who, from the terror of this arm, so late 
Doubted his empire—that were low indeed; 
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That were an ignominy and shame beneath 

This downfall; since, by fate, the strength of Gods, 

And this empyreal substance, cannot fail; 

Since, through experience of this great event, 

In arms not worse, in foresight much advanced, 70 
We may with more successful hope resolve 

To wage by force or guile eternal war, 

Irreconcilable to our grand Foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in the excess of joy, 

Sole reigning holds the tyranny of Heaven.’ 75 


Jonn Mirton 


62 


From The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
(Stanzas 14-23) 


The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 

Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face 
Lighting a little Hour or two—is gone. 


And those who husbanded the Golden Grain, 5 
And those who flung it to the Winds like Rain, 

Alike to no such aureate Earth are turn’d 
As, buried once, Men want dug up again. 


Think, in this battered Caravanserai 

Whose Doorways are alternate Night and Day, 10 
How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 

Abode his Hour or two, and went his way. 


` 
.. 
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They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep: 
And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 

Stamps o’er his Head, and he lies fast asleep. 


I sometimes think that never blows so red 

The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 

Dropt in-its Lap from some once lovely Head. 


And this delightful Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River’s Lip on which we lean— 

Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen! 


Ah, my Bzlovéd, fill the Cup that clears 

Today of past Regrets and future Fears— 
Tomorrow?—Why, Tomorrow I may be 

Myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n Thousand Years, 


Lo! soms we loved, the loveliest and best 

That Tim: and Fate of all their Vintage prest, 
Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before 

And one by one crept silently to Rest. 


And we, that now make merry in the Room 

They left, and Summer dresses in new Bloom, 
Ourselves must we beneath the Couch of Earth 

Descend, ourselves to make a Couch—for whom? 


Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the Dust descend; 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust, to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and—sans End! 
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63 


“To be, or not to be’ 


To be, or not to be: that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them? To die: to sleep; 5 
No more; and bya sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die, to sleep; 
To sleep? perchance to dream: ay, there’sthe rub; 10 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause: there’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life; 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 15 
‘The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despiz’d love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 20 
With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 25 
And makes us rather bear thoseills we have 
Than fly to othets that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 30 
And enterprises of great pitch and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. ` 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
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To an Unborn Pauper Child 


Breathe not, hid Heart: cease silently, 
And though thy birth-hour beckons thee, 
Sleep the long sleep: 
The Doomsters heap 
Travails and teens around us here, 
And Tims-wraiths turn our songsingings to fear. 


Hark, how the peoples surge and sigh, 
And laughters fail, and greetings die: 
Hopes dwindle; yea, 
Faiths waste away, 
Affections and enthusiasms numb; 
Thou canst not mend these things if thou dost come. 


Had I the ear of wombéd souls 
Ere their terrestrial chart unrolls, 
And thou wert free 
To cease, or be, 
Then would I tell thee all I know, 
And put it to thee: Wilt thou take Life so? 


Vain vow | No hint of mine may hence 
To theeward fly: to thy locked sense 
Explain none can 
Life’s pending plan: 
Thou wilt thy ignorant entry make 


Though skies spout fire and blood and nations quake. 


Fain would 1, dear, find some shut plot 
Of earth’s wide wold for thee, where not 
One tear, one qualm, 
Should break the calm. 
But I am weak as thou and bare 3 
No man can change the common lot to rare; 
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Must come and bide. And such are we— 
Unreasoning, sanguine, visionary— 
That I can hope 
Health, love, friends, scope 
In full for thee; can dream thou’lt find 35 
Joy seldom yet attained by humankind! 


THOMAS Harpy 


65 
Laodamia 


“With sacrifice before the rising morn 

Vows have I made by fruitless hope inspired; 

And from the infernal Gods, ’mid shades forlorn 

OF night, my slaughtered Lord have I required: 

Celestial pity I again implore;— 5 
Restore him to my sight—great Jove, restore l’ 


So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 

With faith, the Suppliant heavenward lifts her hands; 

While, like the sun emerging from a cloud, 

Her countenance brightens—and her eye expands; 10 
Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature grows; 

And she expects the issue in repose. 


O terror! what hath she perceived?—O joy! 

What doth she look on?—whom doth she behold? 

Iler Hero slain upon the beach of Troy? 15 
His vital presence? his corporeal mould? 

Ttis—if sense deceive her not—’tis Hel 

And a God leads him, wingéd Mercury! 
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Mild Hermes spake—and touched her with his wand 

‘That calms all fear; “Such grace hath crowned thy prayer, 
` Laodamial that at Jove’s command 

Thy Husband walks the paths of upper air: 

He comes to tarry with thee three hours’ space; 

Accept the gift, behold him face to facel’ 


Forth sprang the impassioned Queen her Lord to clasp; 
Again that consummation she essayed; 

But unsubstantial Form eludes her grasp 

As often as that eager grasp was made. 

The Phantom parts—but parts to re-unite, 

And re-assume his place before her sight. 


‘Protesildus, lo! thy guide is gone! 

Confirm, I pray, the vision with thy voice: 

This is our palace,—yonder is thy throne; 

Speak, and the floor thou tread’st on will rejoice. 
- Not to appal me have the gods bestowed 

This precious boon; and blest a sad abode.’ 


f Great Jove, Laodamia! doth not leave 

His gifts imperfect:—Spectre though I be, 
I am not sent to scare thee or deceive; 
But in reward of thy fidelity. 

And something also did my worth obtain; 
For fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain. 


“Thou knowest, the Delphic oracle foretol 

That the first Greek who touched the ae strand 
Should die; but me the threat could not withhold: ; 
A generous cause a victim did demand: 

And forth I leapt upon the sandy plain; i 

A self-deyoted chief—by Hector slain,’ 
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€ Supreme of Heroes—bravest, noblest, best! 

Thy matchless courage I bewail no more, 

Which then, when tens of thousands were deprest 
By doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore; 

Thou found’st—and I forgive thee—here thou att— 
A nobler counsellor than my poor heart. 


‘But thou, though capable of sternest deed, 

Wert kind as resolute, and good as brave; 

And he, whose power restores thee, hath decreed - 
Thou shouldst elude the malice of the grave: 

Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as fair 

As when their breath enriched Thessalian air. 


“No Spectre greets me,—no vain Shadow this; 
Come, blooming Hero, place thee by my side! 

Give, on this well-known couch, one nuptial kiss 

To me, this day, a second time thy bride!’ 

Jove frowned in heaven: the conscious Parcs threw 
Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 


“This visage tells thee that my doom is past: 

Nor should the change be mourned, even if the joys 
Of sense were able to return as fast 

And surely as they vanish. Earth destroys 

Those raptures duly—Erebus disdains: 

Calm pleasures there abide—majestic pains. 


“Be taught, O faithful Consort, to control 
Rebellious passion: for the Gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul; 

A fervent, not ungovernable, love. 

Thy transports moderate; and meekly mourn 
When I depart, for brief is my sojourn—’ 
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‘Ah wherefore?—Did not Hercules by force 

Wrest from the guardian Monster of the tomb 80 
Alcestis, a reanimated corse, 

Given back to dwell on earth in vernal bloom? 

Medea’s spells dispersed the weight of years, 

And son stood a youth "mid youthful peers. 


“The Gods to us are merciful—and they 85 
Yet further may relent: for mightier far 

Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 

Of magic potent over sun and star, 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest, 

And though his favourable seat ba feeble woman’s breast. 90 


“But if thou gosst, I follow— “Peace | he said, — 

She looked upon him and was calmed and chcered B 

The ghastly colour from his lips had fled; 

In his deportment, shape, and mien, appeared 

Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 95 
Brought from a pensive though a happy place. 


He spake of love, such love as Spirits feel 

In worlds whose course is equable and pure; 

No fears to beat away—no strife to heal— 

The past unsighed for, and the future sure; 100 
Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 

Revived, with finer harmony pursued; 


OF all that is most beauteous—imaged there 

In happier beauty; more pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a diviner air, 105 
And fields invested with purpureal gleams; 

Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 

Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey, 
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Yet there the Soul shall enter which hath earned 
That privilege by virtue.—‘ Il,” said he, 

“The end of man’s existence I discerned, 

Who from ignoble games and revelry 

Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight, 
While tears were thy best pastime, day and night; 


< And while my youthful peers before my eyes 
(Each hero following his peculiar bent) 
Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise ` 
By martial sports,—or, seated in the tent, 
Chieftains and kings in council were detained; 
What tims the fleet at Aulis lay enchained. 


“The wishzd-for wind was given:—I then revolved 
The oracle, upon the silent sea; 

And, if no worthier led the way, resolved 

That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 

The foremost prow in pressing to the strand,— 
Mine th: first blood that tinged the Trojan sand. 


© Yet bitter, oft-times bitter, was the pang 

When of thy loss I thought, belovéd Wife! 

On thee too fondly did my memory hang, 

And on th: joys we shared in mortal life,— 

The paths which we had trod—these fountains, flowers; 
My new-planned cities, and unfinished towers. 


‘But should suspsnse permit the Foe to cry, 
“Bshold they tremble|—haughty their array, 
Yet of their number no one dares to die”? 
In soul I swept the indignity away: 

Old frailties then recurred:—but lofty thought, 
In act ‘embodied, my deliverance wrought. 
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< And Thou, though strong in love, art all too weak 

In reason, in self-government too slow; 140 
I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 

Our blest re-union in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hath sympathized ; 

Be thy affections raised and solemnized. 


“Learn, by a mortal yearning, to ascend— 145 
Secking a higher object. Love was given, 

Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end; 

For this the passion to excess was driven— , 

That self might be annulled: her bondage prove 

The fetters of a dream opposed to love.’— 150 


Aloud she shrieked! for Hermes re-appears! 

Round the dear Shade she would have clung—'tis vain; 

The hours are past—too brief had they been years; 

And him no mortal effort can detain: 

Swift, toward the realms that know not earthly day 155 
He through the portal takes his silent way, 

And on the palace-floor a lifeless corse She lay. 


Thus, all in vain exhorted and reproved, 

She perished; and, as for a wilful crime, 

By the just Gods whom no weak pity moved, 160 
Was doomed to wear out her appointed time, 

Apart from happy Ghosts, that gather flowers 

Of blissful quiet ’mid unfading bowers. 


—Yet tears to human suffering are due; 

And mortal hopes defeated and o’erthrown 165 
Are mourned by man, and not by man alone, 

As fondly he believes.—Upon the side 

OF Hellespont (such faith was entertained) 

A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 
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From out the tomb of him for whom she died; 170 
And ever, when such stature they had gained 
That Ilium’s walls were subject to their view, 
The trees’ tall summits withered at the sight; 
A constant interchange of growth and blight! 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


66 
From Adonais 


XXXIX 
Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 
He hath awakened from the dream of life— 
Tis we, who lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 
And in mad trance, strike with our spirit’s knife 5 
Invulnerable nothings.—We decay - 
Like corpses in a charnel, fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 
And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay. 


XL 
He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 10 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again; 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now cam never mourn 15 
A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in vain; 
Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 
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XLI 


He lives, he wakes—'tis Death is dead, not he; 
Mourn not for Adonais.—Thou young Dawn, 
Turn all thy dew to splendour, for from thee 
The spirit thou lamentest is not gone; 
Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan! 
Cease, ye faint flowers and fountains, and thou Air, 
Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst thrown 
O’er the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 

Even to the joyous stars which smile on its despair! 


XLIT 


He is made one with Nature: there is heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own; 

Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 


XLIII 


He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely: he doth bear 
His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 
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Sweeps through the dull denss world, compelling there, 40 


All new successions to the forms they wear; 
Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear; 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 

From trees and beasts and men into the Heayen’s light. 
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Percy BYssHeE. SHELLEY 
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Elegy written in a Country Churchyard 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness, and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds: 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, — 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


or them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care: 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
` Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share: 
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Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did thsy drive their team afield! 

How bow’d ths woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the Poor. 


The boast of hsraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour:— 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nox you, ye Proud, impute to thsse the fault 
If Msmory o'er thsir tomb no trophies raise, 
Whsre through ths long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
Ths paling anth:m swells ths note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mınsion call ths flseting breath? 
Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 


Perhaps in this nsglected spot is laid 
Som: hsart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands, that ths rod of empire might have sway’d, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre: 


But Knowledge to thsir eyes her ample page 
Rich with ths spoils of tim, did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
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Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear: 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 55 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 60 


Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbad: nor circumscribed alone 65 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined; 

Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 70 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 

With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray; 

Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 15 
Thsy kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail msmorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapsless sculpture deck’d, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 80 
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Their nams, their years, spelt by th’ unletter’d Muse, 
The place of fams and elegy supply: 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 85 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, ` 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind? 


On soms fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Soms pious drops the closing eye requires; 90 
E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonour’d dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 95 
Soms kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
‘Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn; 100 


“There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


“Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 105 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove, 

Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with caré, or cross’d in hopeless love. 
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€ One morn I miss’d him on the custom’d hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 


‘The next with dirges due in sad array 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne,— 
Approach and read (for thou canst read). the lay 

Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn:’ 


THE EPITAPH 


Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown; 
Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send: 
He gave to Misery all he had, a tear. 
He gain’d from Heaven, twas all he wish'd, a friend. 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling bope repose,) i 
The bosom of his Father and bis God. 


, 68, 
The Dead 
These hearts were woven of human joys and cares, 
Washed marvellously with sorrow, swift to mirth. 


The years had given them kindness. Dawn was theirs, 
"And sunset, and the colours of the earth. 
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These had seen movement, and heard music; known 5 
Slumber and waking; loved; gone proudly friended; 

Felt the quick stir of wonder; sat alone; 
Touched flowers and furs and cheeks. All this is ended, 


There are waters blown by changing winds to laughter 
And lit by the rich skies, all day. And after, 10 
Frost, with a gesture, stays the waves that dance 


; And wandering loveliness. He leaves a white 


Unbroken glory, gathered radiance, 
A width, a shining peace, under the night. 
Rupert BROOKE 


69 
Anthem for Doomed Youth 


What passing-bells for these who die as cattle? 
Only the monstrous anger of the guns. 
Only the stuttering rifles’ rapid rattle 
Can patter out their hasty orisons. 
No mockeries for them from prayers nor bells, 5 
Nor any voice of mourning save the choirs,— 
The shrill, demented choirs of wailing shells: 
And bugles calling for them from sad shires. 


What candles may be held to speed them all? 
Not in the hands of boys, but in their eyes 10 
Shall shine the holy glimmers of good-byes. 
The pallor of girls’ brows shall be their pall; 
Their flowers the tenderness of patient minds, 
And each slow dusk 2 drawing-down of blinds. 
; WILFRED OWEN 
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On Growing Old 


Be with me, Beauty, for the fire is dying; 

My dog and I are old, too old for roving. 

Man, whose young passion sets the spindrift flying, 
Is soon too lame to march, too cold for loving. 

I take the book and gather to the fire, 

Turning old yellow leaves; minute by minute 

The clock ticks to my heart. A withered wire 
Moves a thin ghost of music in the spinet. 

I cannot sail your seas, I cannot wander 

Your coraland, nor your hill-land, nor your valleys 
Ever again, uor share the battle yonder 

Where the young knight the broken squadron rallies. 
Only stay quiet while my mind remembers 

The beauty of fire from the beauty of embers. 


Beauty, have pity | for the strong have power, 
The rich their wealth, the beautiful their grace, 
Summer of man its sunlight and its flower, 
Springtime of man all April in a face. 

Only, as in the jostling in the Strand, 

While the mob thrusts or loiters oris loud, 

The beggar with the saucer in his hand 

Asks ouly a penny from the passing crowd, 

So, from the glittering world with all its fashion, 
Its fire, and play of men, its stir, its march, 

Let me have wisdom, Beauty, wisdom and passion, 
Bread to the soul, rain where the summers parch. 
Give me but these, and though the darkness close 
Even the night will blossom as the rose. 
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` 71 
From Intimations of Immortality 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 
But He beholds the light and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 
Yearnings she hath in her own‘natural kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 


Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 


A six years’ Darling of a pigmy size! 
See, where "mid work of his own hand he lies, 
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Gretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his father’s eyes| 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learnéd art; 35 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral; 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song: 
Then will he fit his tongue 40 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 
And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part; 45 
Filling from time to time his “humorous stage ; 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage; 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 50 


Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy Soul’s immensity; 5 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost: keep 

Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 55 
Haunted for ever by. the.eternal mind;— 

Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 

On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, A 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 60 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, 2 Master o’er a Slave, 
A Presence which is not :o be put by; 
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Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 

Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 65 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 

The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 

Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 70 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


72 
Thoughts in a Garden 


How vainly men themselves amaze 

To win the palm, the oak, or bays; 

And their uncessant labours see 

Crowned from some single herb or tree, 

Whose short and narrow vergéd shade 5 
Does prudently their toils upbraid; 

While all flow’rs and all trees do close 

To weave the garlands of repose. 


Fair Quiet, have I found thee here, 

And Innocence, thy Sister dear] 10 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 

In busy companies of men. 

Your sacred plants, if here below, 

Only among the plants will grow. 

Society is all but rude, 15 
To this delicious solitude. 


No white nor red was ever seen 
So am’rous as this lovely green, 
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Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 
Cut in these trees their mistress’ name. 20 


Little, alas, they know, or heed, 

How far these beauties hers exceed! 

Fair trees! wheres’e’er your barks I wound, 
No name shall but your own be found. 


When we have run our passions’ heat, 25 
Love hither makes his best retreat. 

The gods, that mortal beauty chase, 

Stillin a tree did end their race. 

Apollo hunted Daphne so, 

Only that she might laurel grow. 30 
And Pan did after Syrinx speed, 

Not as a Nymph, but for a reed. 


What wond’rous life in this I lead! 

Ripe apples drop about my head; 

The luscious clusters of the vine 35 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 

The nectarine, and curious peach, 

Into my hands themselves do reach; 

Stumbling on melons, as I pass i 

Ensnared with flow’rs, I fall on grass. 40 


Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less, 

Withdraws into its happiness: 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 

Does straight its own resemblance find; 

Yet it creates, transcending these, 45 
Far other worlds, and other seas; 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 
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Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 

Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 
Casting the body’s vest aside, 

My soul into the boughs does glide. 
There like a bird it sits, and sings, 

Then whets, and combs its silver wings; 
And, till prepared for longer flight, 
Waves in its plumes the various light. 


Such was that happy garden-state, 
While man there walked without a mate: 
After a place so pure, and sweet, 

What other help could yet be meet! 

But "twas beyond a mortal’s share 

To wander solitary there; 

Two Paradises ’twere in one 

To live in Paradise alone. 


How well the skilful gardener drew 

Of flow’rs and herbs this dial new; 

Where from above the milder sun 

Does through a fragrant zodiac run; 

And, as it works, th’ industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned but with herbs and flow’rs! 


50 


55 


60 


70 


ANDREW MARVELL 


73 


My Last Duchess 
FERRARA 


That’s my last Duchess painted on the wall, 
Looking as if she were alive; I call 
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That piece a wonder, now: Fra Pandolf’s hands 
' Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 
Will’t please you sit and look at her? I said 
‘Bra Pandolf’ by design, for never, read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance, 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 
But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 3 
And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 
How such a glance came there; so, not the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, "twas not 
Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek: perhaps 
Fra Pandolf chanced to say ‘ Her mantle laps 
Over my Lady’s wrist too much,’ or ‘Paint 
Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
Half-flush that dies along her throat’; such stuff 
Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enou gh 
For calling up that srot of joy. She had 


A heart... how shall I say? ... too soon made glad, 


Too easily impressed; she liked whate’er 

She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 
Sir, twas all one! My favour at her breast, 

The dropping of ths daylight in the West, 

The bough of chsrries some officious fool 
Broke in the orchard for her, ths white mule 

She rode with round ths terrace—all and each 
Would draw from her alike ths approving speech, 


Or blush, at least. Shs thanked m2n,—good; but thanked 
Somehow ..-I know not how... as if she ranked 


My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old name 
With anybody’s gift. Who’d stoop to blame 
This sort of trifling? Even had you skill 


In spzech—(which I have not)—to make your will 
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Quite clear to such an one, and say “ Just this 
Or that in you disgusts me; here you miss, 
Or there exceed the mark’—and if she let 
Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 40 
Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, 
—E’en then would be some stooping, and I chuse 
Never to stoop. Oh, Sir, she smiled, no doubt, 
Whene’er I passed her; but who passed without 
Much the same smile? This grew; I gave commands; 45 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 
As if alive. Will’t please you rise? We'll meet 
The company below, then. I repeat, 
The Count your Master’s known munificence 
Is ample warrant that no just pretence 50 
Of mine for dowry will be disallowed; 
Though his fair daughter’s self, as I avowed 
At starting, is my object. Nay, we’ll go 
Together down, Sirl Notice Neptune, though, 
Taming a sea-horsc, thought a rarity, 55 
Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me. 
ROBERT BROWNING 


74 
The Funeral 


Whoever comes to shroud me, do not harm 
Nor question much 
That subtle wreath of hair, which crowns my arm; 
The mystery, the sign you must not touch, 
For *tis my outward soul, ` 5 
Viceroy to that, which, then to heaven being gone, 
Will leave this to control, 
And keep these limbs, her provinces, from dissolution. 
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Forif the sinewy thread my brain lets fall 
‘Through every part, 10 


Can tie those parts, and make me one of all; 
These hairs which upward grew, and strength and art 
Have from a better brain, 
Can better do it; except she meant that I 
By this should know my pain, 15 
As prisoners then are manacled, when they're 
condemned to die. 


Whate’er she meant by it, bury it with me, 
For since J am 

Love’s martyr, it might breed idolatry, 

If into other hands these relics came, 20 
As *twas humility 

To afford to it all that a soul can do, 
So, ’tis some bravery, 

That since you would save none of me, I bury some of you. 

Jonn Donnz 


75 
Lines composed above Tintern Abbey 


Five yeats have past; five summers, with the length 

Of five long winters! and again I hear 

These waters, rolling from their mountain-springs 

With a soft inland murmur.—Once again 

Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 5 
That on a wild secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 

The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 10 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 
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Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
"Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild: these pastoral farms, 
Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees | 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 
Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 
These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration:—feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure: such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered, acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight . 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened:—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
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Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 45 
In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 
Tf this 

Be but 2 vain belief, yet, oh! how oft— 50 
In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart— 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 55 
O sylvan Wye! thou wanderer through the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to theel 

‘And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought, 
`: With many recognitions dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 60 
The picture of the mind revives again: 
While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope, 65 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 
I came among these hills; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led: more like a man 70 
Flying from something that he dreads than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 
And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all.—I cannot paint 75 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 


x, 


ay. 
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The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite: a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.—That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now No more, 

And allits dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs ms with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is ths light of setting suns, 
And ths round ocean and ths living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the mzadows and the woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear,—both what they half create, 
And what perceive; well pleased to recog nize 
In nature and the language of the sense 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 
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Nor perchance, 

If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay: 

For thou art with me here upon the banks 
Of this fair river; thou my dearest Friend, 
My dear, dear Friend; and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once, 

My dear, dear Sister! and this prayer I make, 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 

‘The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that asither evil tongues, 
Rash judgements, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, Or disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is fall of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 

And let the misty mountain-winds be free 
To blow against thee; and, in after years, 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure; when thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies; oh! then, 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 


Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
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Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 145 | 
And these my exhortations! Nor, perchance— 

If I should be where I no more can hear 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 
OF past existence—wilt thou then forget 

‘That on the banks of this delightful stream 150 
We stood together; and that L so long - 
A worshipper of Nature, hither came 


Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget 155 


And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake 
WILLIAM. Woapsworrs. 


76 
- Journey of the Magi 


“A cold coming we had of it, 

Just the worst time of the year 

Fora journey, and such 2 long journey: 
za deepand the: 5 

The very dead of winter.’ 5.. 

And the camels galled, sorc-footed, refractory, 

. Lying downs: in: the: melting snow. 7 
= There- were times we : 
>>. The summer palaces on slopes, the terraces; 

And the silken girls bringing sherbet. 10 

Then.the.camel men cursing and grumbling 

And running away, and wanting their liquor and women, 

And the night-fires going out, and the lack of shelters, 

And the cities hostile and the towns unfriendly 
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And the villages dirty and charging high prices: 15 
A hard time we had of it. 
At the end we preferred to travel all night, 
Sleeping in snatches, 
With the voices singing in our ears, saying 
‘That this was all folly. 20. 


Then at dawn we came down to a temperate valley, 

Wet, below the snow line, smelling of vegetation; 

With a running stream and a water-mill beating the darkness, 
And three trees on the low sky, 

And an old white horse galloped away in the meadow. - 25 
"Then we came to a tavern with vine-leaves over the lintel, 

Six hands at an open door dicing for pieces of silver, 

But there was no information, and so we continued 
Andatrived at evening, nota moment too soom ~~~” W- 
Finding the place; it was (you may say) satisfactory. 


All this wasa long time ago, F remember, 
And E would do it again, but set down 
This set down - 7 
Birth or: Death? There was a Birth, certainly, 
We had evidence and'no doubt: Thad seen birthrand 
But had thought they were different; this Birth was 
Hard and bitter agony for us, like Death, our death. 
We returned to out places, these Kingdoms, i 40 
But no longer at easè here, in the old dispensation, 
With an alien people clutching their gods. 
I should be glad of another death. 

a T. S. Exsor 
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77 
The Kingdom of God 
‘In no strange land’ 


O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 


Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 5 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 

That we ask of the stars in motion 

If they have rumour of thee there? 


Not where the wheeling systems darken, 

And our benumbed conceiving soars !|— 10 
The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 

Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


The angels keep their ancient places ;— 

Turn but a stone, and starta wing! 

*Tis ye, ’tis your estrangéd faces, = 15 
That miss the many-splendoured thing. 


But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 

Cry;—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 

Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 20 


Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry,—cli ging Heaven by the hems; 
And lo, Christ walking on the water, 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames! 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 
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NOTES 


Ice and Fire (p. 1) 


This sixteenth-century sonnet is a love sonnet of the type that was fashion- 
able in Elizabethan England: it is full of far-fetched turns of thought aimed 
at showing the sad plight of a devoted lover who finds his lady-love hard- 
hearted and cold. Such sonnets were written in a sequence, and this is the 
thirtieth- somet ina sequence-of-cighty-nine-sonnets: called- Amoretti: 

4... entzeat._ As:.pronounced_ by. the- and. his. contemporaries, enireat,. 
great, heat and sweat rhymed with each a ca 

6. heart-frozen: frozen in the heart. Such double epithets were very 
common in Elizabethan try. X 

11. congealed with cold. Here senseless means having no sensation, 
cf. Shakespeare’s ‘cold and senseless stone ” (Richard II). 

13. z well-born, refined. - 

14. kind: nature; the order of things. 


Fidele (p: 1) 

This is: s play. Cymbeline (Act EV, Seene:2)- Itis a dirgeor 
funeral song for the boy Fidele. Fidele, however, is Imogen, the heroine of 
the play, in disguise; and she is not dead. but temporarily. unconscious.. 

1-4. Man’s life is here looked w as a day in the life of a ficld-labourer 
WA bears the heat of summer or the cold of winter during his working hours 
and returns home to rest after the day’s work is done. 

5-6. The adjective golden: suggests fortunate, bright, happy: On the other. 


children: who climbed up and down: domestic chimneys and thus cleaned 
z s : > Sa 
8.” the tyrants- stroker: hands- 
ofa in authority. 
feeblest can." The reed blown, about by every wind is a symbol of weakness, 
It. sepite; learning, physics kings; scholars; doctors | when 3 
a Met destroyed: it the destruction Y tio: wae See 


ia piacod ni paa 
= 6. “No more will you know either joy or sorrow.” 


. 
` 
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128 NOTES 


18. consign to thes: ‘do what you have done’ (i.c. dic). The verb consign 
here aed 


in the old sense, ‘to sign, or submit to, a contract wil 
another’. 


The Solitude of Alexander Selkirk (p. 2) 


Alexander Selkirk (1676-1721) was a Scottish sailor who was put ashore on 
an uninhabited island of the Juan Fernandez group of Pacific islands and 
spent four lonely years there. Defoe’s famous character, Robinson Crusoe, 
has Selkirk as his original. The poet, William Cowper, imagines Sclkirk 
` bewailing his utter solitude. 

zic. i ich he lives alone. 
7 ie a sa a a aand oa VAD aja literally ‘to arms’ and 


7. s 
is thus a warning of danger. : : 
se 25. made me your sport: treated me as your plaything, cruelly ill-treated 


27. cordial endearing report: heart-warmin: g good news. 
39-40. ‘I am forced id reall my desperate plight” : 
41-8. The last stanza strikes a note of resignation which is characteristic 
of this poct. 


‘Go, and Gatch a Falling Star’ (p. 4) 


The seventeenth-century writer of this song, John Donne, is noted for his 
extravagant images and subtle wit. In this light, playful, almost mischievous 
utterance he expresses his great distrust of womankind through a scries of 
exaggerations. He suggests that it is no more possible to find a faithful woman 
than it is to catch a falling star or perform any of the other tasks mentioned 
in the first stanza. 


2. The mandrake is a pis with a forked root and resembles a human 
body with two legs; hence the reference to attempting to get it with child as 
if it were a woman. 


4. The devil is larly pictured as having a cloven foot or divided hoof, 
like a goat or the, POTER an. 


20. Such a pilgrimage: i.c. to the place where a true woman may be living. 


When the Assault was intended to the City (p. 5) 


Milton, conscious of his giftsas a poct, promises immortal fame to the Royalist 
soldier who, out of respect for him as a poct, spares him and his house, though 
he belongs to the hated Republican camp. The occasion is the Civil War 
between King and Parliament. In November 1642 it was feared that the 
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advancing Royalist army would attack London. Milton, who was then living 
in London, wrote this sonnct, presumably to be displayed on the door of his 


house in Aldersgate Street; for it was originally entitled Written on his 
Door. 


9. the Muses’ bower. The poet is here referring to his own home as 
place dedicated to the Muscs, or Goddesses, of Poctry. In classical Ay tholoay, 
there were ninc Muses, daughters of Zeus, who presided over the different 
kinds of poctry, arts and sciences. 

10-12. The great... ground. When Alexander the Great—here called the 
great Emathian conqueror, because he was born in Emathia in onia— 
captured and sacked the city of Thebes, in 335 B.C., he spared the house in 
which the great Greek lyric poct Pindar had been born some two centuries 
earli¢cr. 

12-14. And the repeated air... bare. When the Spartans defeated the 
Athenians in 404 s.c. they refrained from attacking Athens on hearing part 


of a chorus from ‘Electra, a tragedy by the famous Athenian dramatist 
Euripides (480-406 z.c.).. aili > 


To Cyriack ‘Skinner (p. 5) 


Though Milton is commonly spoken of as a Puritan, he did not share the 
rigid Puritan aversion to art and cultured case. This is very apparent in this 
sonnet, in which he invites his friend to set aside his studies and spend the day 
with him in innocent mirth and relaxation. 


2. Themis: Justice. Themis was the Goddess of Justice in classical 
mythology. 

6. In mirth... draws: ‘in innocent merriment’. 

7. Euclid: famous Greek mathematician, whose books on elemtntary 
geometry and applicd mathematics have come down to us. He lived in 
Giecxandria in the latter part of the fourth and the first half of the third 
century B.C. cule 

‘Archimedes: another celebrated Greck mathematician. He lived in 
Syracuse ir the third century B.C. and made many contributions to mathe- 
matics and physics. Many of his works are still in existence. 5 ; 

8. Contemporary European affairs were at this time ly dominated 
by tke expansion of Swedish power around the Baltic and of French power 
under the Grand Monarch, Louis XIV. f f 

9-10. ‘Learn in good time to take a wise view of life so that you know the 
shortest way to the really good things in life.” In other words, acquire a 
correct sense of values. pa A 

11. mild Heaven: a merciful Providence. The phrase is significant. God 
is not a hard task-master, demanding work all the time. _ : 

, 12-14. ‘Heaven dispone ofthat scemingly wise seriousness which makes 
ya heavier than it n e and refuses to advantage of a God-sent hour 
relaxation.’ 
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The Pulley (p. 6) 

A pullcy is a mechanical contrivance for lifting weights with a downward 
application of force. By calling his poem The Pulley the poct wishes to suggest 
that God uses a similar device: He raises Man spiritually by weighing him 
down with weariness of all his earthly joys. For had rest, or contentment, 
not been denied to him when God bestowed all other blessings on him, Man’s 
material satisfactions would have kept him from rising above them to the 
Giver of these blessings. 

The poem may be compared and contrasted with Swinburne’s poem, 
Before the Beginning of Years, on page 84. 

5. Contract into a span: be included within the short span of man’s life. 

15. So both should losers be. God would lose man’s love and worship, 
and man would miss the dee joy of finding God. 

16. the rest: the remainder, the other gifts. This use of the word rest to 
recall the sound but not the sense of the identical word in line 10 is a deliberate 
verbal trick, characteristic of our poct and others of his school. 

19. weariness: dissatisfaction with the world’s goods and joys. 


The Solitary Reaper (p. 7) 


Wordsworth here recalls an experience he had during a visit to the Highlands 
of Scotland. He wasthrilled by a song sung in her native Highland tongue by 
a woman engaged in reaping alone in an upland ficld. In the first stanza he 
touches upon the three major features of the song: its unexpectedness in that 
remote mountainous region; its mournful note; and its powerful appeal. That 
the sheer unexpectedness of the song made it the more thrilling is stressed 
in the second stanza by a couple of apt comparisons. In the third stanza the 
poet dwells upon the melancholy nature of the song and wonders what it is 
about. In the concluding stanza he reverts to its powerful appeal: not only 

did it compel his attention while he heardit, but also it lingered in his memory 
for a long time after. 
. vale found: deep valley. 
le ete a onio islands in the North Atlantic off the west coast 


of Scotland. AES 5 s y n 
17. As the woman is singing not in English but in her native Gaelic, a 


language with which he is unfamiliar, he wonders what her song is about. 
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On the Grasshopper and Cricket (p. 8) 


Keats’s extraordinary sensitiveness to every little sight and sound in 
Nature is, very well revealed in this sonnet. He makes the reader realize that 
the poetry of Nature—the fascination that it exercises over sensitive minds— 
is ever present, in summer and in winter. The grasshopper and the cricket, 
least significant of Nature’s creatures, serve as the enchanting voice of Nature, 
the one at noon in summer when drowsiness pervades all life, the other 
on bleak winter evenings. 


10-11. whsn... silence. The brooks that babbled as they flowed in summer. 


are frozen and silent in winter; and the earth too lies quiet under its mantle of 
snow. 


‘Ll. from the stove: indoors; from near the fireplace. 


La Belle Dame Sans Merci (p. 8) 


In this poem we are taken into a world very different from the world of 
everyday experience. Its central characters are a wandering knight and a 
mysterious lady, the Beautiful Lady Without Pity. The very language and 
style of the poem, with its quaint old-world words and phrases, are meant 
to emphasize that this is no ordinary tale but a tale about a mysterious ‘faery’s 
child? in her ‘elfin grot’. Moreover, it is a sad tale that is here told, a tale of 
melancholy yearning and unfulfilled desire; and the action is very appropriate- 
ly set amidst scenes of late autumn, with winter not very far away. As for the 
note of sad yearning, it is subtly sustained by the short fourth line of every 
stanza, the unexpected shortness of which leaves us with a sense of something 

. irrel’s... full. Like lines 3 and 4, these lines that 
Pg aes twats fat that may now be expected. ted. The granary 
stands here, not for a grain-store, but for the hole in which the squirrel 


t rather a romantic, wonder-working being, like those encoun! in medi- 
eval tales of the strange adventures nights ae eS The Eon in this 
f sense, was first used in the sixteenth cen Edm pensns, 
han he watoe Such ar romantic tale and called it The Faerie Queens. also 
the note on li low. 

18. fragrant zone: belt, or girdle, of flowers. 

19. as she: as though she. 
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26. manna dew. Manna was the substance divincly supplicd as food to 
the Israelites during their wandering in the wilderness when migrating from 
Egypt to the Promised Land; sce Exodus, chap. xvi. Manna dew, however, 
probably means the sweet juice of the trec known as the Manna Ash, — 

29. elfin grot: magic grotto or cave. The word elfin, like faery carlicr, is 
not meant to call up an image of an clf or fairy of folk-lorc—the little 
supernatural being with more or less harmless magical powers. It calls up 
rather the entire world of magic and enchantment. 8 : 

with kisses four. The mention of the number of kisses provides a 
realistic touch to this otherwise romantic and incredible tale. Nevertheless, 
the emphasis is on the kisses rather than on their precise number. 

37-8. pale Kings... all: carlicr victims of the cruel enchantress. < 
40. in thrall: under her magic spell; literally, in the condition of a captive 
or slave. 
41. gloam: gloaming, twilight. 


To the Moon (p. 10) 


In language and style this lyric is, simplicity itself. The tone is colloquial 
and there is apparently nothing laboured or artificial about it. But beneath 
the directness and simplicity is a great skill in the use of words and sounds. 
There is also a hard, deeply pessimistic attitude to life, and the poet voices 
through it his deep distrust of the order of things. Thomas Hardy did not 
believe in a benign Providence presiding over the universe, and in several 
of his pocms he challenges, more or less openly, the orthodox, belief in a wise 
and loving Creator and Ruler of the Universe. 


13. aswoon: dazed in a faint. 


_20. the human tune: what Wordsworth calls ‘the still, sad music of huma- 
nity’ (sce Tintern Abbey, page 120). 


“She was a Phantom of Delight’ (p. 11) 


Familiarity does not always breed contempt. In this poem we are shown how 

it breeds greater warmth of feeling, understanding and lasting love. When 
he first sees the woman who is later to be his wife, the poet seems to catch but a 
fleeting vision of a spirit, something almost too unreal to belong to this world. 
On further acquaintance she appears a chaste and charming maiden made 
to take her share in\the responsibilities and joys and sorrows of normal 
life. And now that she is his wife he sees her very soul and knows her to bea 
thoughtful, scrious-minded and courageous woman, capable of giving the right 
direction to his life, and yet retaining something of that spiritual, unearthly 
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quality which alone he had first glimpsed in her. The poem -was written two 
years after Wordsworth married Mary Hutchinson. 


1-10. In this stanza every image, almost every phrase, is calculated to 
impress upon the reader the poct’s conviction that he had seen, not a 
woman, but an airy, transient being who was not of this world. 

13. household mations: movements about the house as she performed her 
household duties. 

14. And su of virgin-liberty. These words call up the image of a carc- 
free young maiden who has yet to bear the responsibilities of family life. : 

22. The word machine is here—as in Shakespeare's Hamlet, Il. ii, 124— 
used for body. The poet means that he scemed to see into her very soul, 

23-4. No longer does she appear an immaterial spirit; he now realizes that 
she is but a mortal human being, fully conscious of her mortality. 


‘Death, Be not Proud’ (p. 12) 


Death has no terrors for the poct; being a true Christian, he believes in a 
final resurrection from the state of death. Death, consequently, is no more 
than a sleep, a long sleep, no doubt, but a sleep from which there is a 
waking. Morcover, while it lasts, it is a restful sleep. 


YA Som which but thy pictures be: which are only copies and pale imitations 
of dea 
7. Perhaps this line has reference to the old saying that those whom 
the gods love die young. F 
8. This line is an amplification of much more of line 6. Death is much 
more pleasant than sleep, for it gives rest to our bodies and release to our soul. 
Line 7 is only a parenthetical aside. A 
9-10. Death is a slave because it can come only when we are fated to die 
or are consigned to death by our fellow human bsings or fall victim to accident 
Eer hich red from the juice of poppi 
; : i.c. opium, which is prepa m the juice of poppies. 
12. Whe swells thou. ‘Why are you puffed up with pride?” 
13. we wake eternally. Christians believe that at the end of the world 
all the dead will rise from their graves and appear before God for the final 


judgement. 


The Jumblies (p. 13) 


This is what is called Nonsense Verse. There is neither meaning nor moral 
in it. It is just amusing and clever, deriving its appeal from the topsy-turvydom 
of its ideas, its verbal ingenuitics, its skilful yersification, and its utter 
incredibility. Its author, Edward Lear, is a master of such verse. 


za) 
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1. They went... Sieve. As a sieve is full of holes, this is proverbially a 

foolish thing to do; only witches were believed to be able to do this. 

48. Cranberry cents) amali flat pee of pastry filled with swectened or 
stewed cranberry, a very acid berry. : 

52. Ring-Bo-Ree: a nonsensical coinage like jumblies, Timballoo and Chankly 
Bore. 
57. Torrible Zone. By his skill in the use of nearly-probable words 
Lear almost persuades us that such places (and things) exist or have a meaning, 
Cf. a moony song, line 37. 


The Walrus and the Carpenter (p. 15) 


Here is another specimen of nonsense verse, but in this one there is also a 
touch of satire. These verses occur in Lewis Carroll’s prose fantasy, Through 
the Looking-Glass, which is a sequel to the more famous Alice in Wonderland. 


Shadwell (p. 18) 
This is plain satire. The seventeenth-century poet, Dryden, is ridiculing a 
contemporary wit and playwright, Thomas Shadwell, who was anything but 
dull as a poet but who had been critical of him and belonged to the opposite 
side in politics. But Dryden’s attack was not altogether unjustified; the man 
was coarse and sensual, of unwieldy bulk, and gave himself airs. He is here 
regarded as the son of another contemporary writer, Richard Flecknoe, whose 
name had become another name for a dullard. He had recently died and here 
Flecknoe is shown, just before his death, appointing Shadwell as his successor 
to the throne of Nonsense. Hence the poem from which our piece is taken is 

. called Mac Flecknoe, meaning ‘son of Flecknoe’. 


: 3. Spat the first Roman Emperor, whose reign lasted from 27 3.0, ` 
© A.D. 14. 
6. absolute: the unchallenged master. ; 

8. issue of a large increase: numerous children. 

12. immortal war: never-ending conflict. (Note the verbal trick involved in 
the use of immortal; for warfare is usually mortal, ‘fatal’.) wit: sense, wisdom. 
Soal an line SEA 

h : Thomas well, poet and playwright (1642-92). He was 
far from being dull-witted. Indeed, zA 1689 how made Poet Tones 

16. Mature in dullness: with fully developed dullness ; of ripe stupidity. 

22. | lucid interoal: period during which there is a return to a reasonable 
condition. The phrase is traceable to medieval Latin and was originally used 
te mean a period of health or sanity, between attacks of illness, or lunacy. 
aed goodly fabric: his substantial bulk. Shadwell was large and ungainly 
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29. Heywood and Shirley. Thomas Heywood (1575?-1650?) and James 
Shirley (1596-1666) were prolific carly eee ee lore arene 
They have some good work to their credit, and Dryden is hardly justified 
in classing them with Shadwell. (Shirley's lyric Death the Leveller is on 
page 39.) types: the word is perapi uscd here in the sense of an anticipa- 
tion, or prefiguring, of somet » or somebody, to come later. 

30. tautology: repetition. 


“Come into the Garden, Maud’ (p. 19) 


This lovely lyric is from a longer work by Tennyson, called Maud. Here 
the lover, who has not been invited to the ball in Maud’s father’s Hall and 
has waited all night in the rose-garden in the hope of being able to sec her 
when the dancing is over, bursts into this lyrical invitation to her to appear. 
This ecstatic outpouring is one of the finest love-lyrics in English poetry. 


8. the planet of Love: Venus, which is often remarkable as the first stare 

visible in the evening and at other times the last to be clearly scen at dawn. 

9-12. Notice the effective repetition of words and phrases: a common 
stylistic device of Tennyson’s. 

23-4. Now half...rising day: i.e. on leaving the Hall, half of the guests 
have gone to the west and half to the east. 

29. O young lord-lover. This refers to the rival lover, with whom Maud has 

been dancing and whom her father wants her to marry. 


Work without Hope (p. 22) 


With nothing to work or hope for, the poet sees himself as the only idle 
creature in a world bustling with activity at the approach of spring. 

In form this is a sonnet but it is a sonnet of a rather unusual pattern; for 
the sestet comes first and the octave follows it, and the rhyme scheme is 
ababbb ccddeeff. 


3-4. And Winter... Spring. Everything out of doors shows that winter 
is coming to an end and spring is in the air. 

7-8. amaranths; nectar. In classical myth and legend amaranths are flowers 
that never fade and nectar is the drink of the gods. What the means 
in these lines is that he idly exercises his poctic imagination inst busying 
himself with work like everything around him. | 

Ji. lips unbrighten'’d, wreathless brow. His lips have not tasted the nectar 
of the streams, nor has he woven garlands for himself of the amaranths that 
abound. 

12. ‘Why am I so listless and lazy?’ The answer follows in the next 
two lines: to work without hope is futile, and he has nothing to hope for. — 

13. draws... sieve. The image is that of drawing water from a well; it 
is useless trying to do this with a sieve. 
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Joy and Pleasure (p. 22) 


A twentieth-century poet, W. H. Davies, here distinguishes between the 
homeliness, spontaneity, wholesomencss, sincerity and simplicity of Joy and 
the sophisticated, worldly, taxing, conventional and superficial nature of 
Pleasure. 

1. By beginning the pocm with the word now the poet suggests that the 


ee has gone on for some time. 
. of our richer kind: of wealthier parents. 


Helen (p. 23) 


This is an extract from the sixteenth-century play The Tragical History 
of Dr Faustus, by Christopher Marlowe, one of the greatest of Elizabethan 
dramatists. Dr Faustus, a scholar of Wittenburg, sells his soul to the devil 
in return for twenty-four years of self-indulgence assisted by the devil’s agent, 
Mephistopheles. One of the things he makes Mephistopheles do for him is to 
bring him Helen of Troy, whom he wants as his paramour. According to 
tradition Helen was the peerless beauty of the ancient Greek world and when 
she appears before him Faustus bursts out into these rapturous lines. 


1-2. Was this...of Ilium? It was Helen’s desertion of her Greek 
husband Menelaus, and her going away to Troy with Paris, son of the King 
of Troy, that started the ten-year war between the Greeks and the Trojans. 

` A great confederation of the petty kings of Greece sailed in pursuit of her and 
eventually brought about the utter destruction of Troy. Iliun is another name 
for Troy; that is why Homer's epic of the Trojan War is called The Iliad. 
_ , 10. Onone occasion during the Trojan War Paris and Mcnclaus fought 
in single combat. Menelaus, however, was no weakling, and scored a victory 
over Paris on that occasion. 

11. And wear... crest. This points to a medieval rather than an ancient 


_ 12. Achilles: the most formidable of the Grecian warriors during the 
Trojan. War. When for a time he refused to come out and fight, the war went 
badly with the Grccks, but when, after the death of his friend Patroclus, he 
aam engaged in active warfare, he killed hundreds of the enemy, including 

ector, brother of Paris. He himself was, however, killed by Paris. An arrow 
struck him in the hecl, which was the only vulnerable part of his body. 

16-17. flaming Jupiter... Semele. Semele was beloved by Jupiter, or Zeus, 
the supreme god. She foolishly persuaded him to approach her in all his 
majesty, as he approached his wife, the goddess Juno; but when he came, 
accompanied by lightning and thunderbolts, she was immediately consumed. 

18-19. the monarch... azur'd arms: the sun reficcted in the clear waters 
ana stream or fountain. Arethusa was a nymph who was turned into a 

ain. 
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From Endymion (p. 24) 


John Keats, the writer of these lines, was thrilled by all manifestations of the 
beautiful. Here he expresses his faith in the joy-giving and healing power of 
all things beautiful. Indeed, he is convinced that there can be no real life 
without them. These are the opening lines of a long narrative poem, Endymion. 

11. made for our searching: meant to be a trial of our worth; made to test 
our nature. 

17. “That flow under the shade of sheltering trees.’ 

18. brake: a clump of bushes. 

25. these essences: these spiritual entities. Each thing of beauty has an entity 
or essence of its own, distinct from all others. 

29. The passion poesy: the outburst we call poctry. 


The House Beautiful (p. 25) 


In this poem Robert Louis Stevenson makes us feel that a simple life lived 
. in close and constant communion with nature can give us all the happiness 
we can wish for. In stressing the beauties of austerity he preaches what he 
actually practised; for in hisown life he refused to be encumbered with material 
possessions. 


2. shivering: rippling, not stagnant. The double implication of the word 

fits aptly with the many grim adjectives of this first stanza. 7 

13. Your garden... again. ‘Your garden shall now sparkle with sua and 
presently grow faint with rain.’ (The verb shall is to be supplied between 
garden and gloom.) 

92. broomy lea: open land covered with broom, a yellow-flowered shrub. 

26. rime: hoar frost. 

27. frosts enchant: frosts shall enchant. 

29. “expands: stretches out. 


The Tiger (p. 27) 

This is one of the best-known lyrics by the eighteenth-century poct, William 
Blake. It is from his Songs of Experience, in which he handles the more cruel 
and fearful aspects of life. The-tiger of this poem is the symbol of all that 1s 
cruel and awful, and yet the poet is aware that the same Creator who made 
the lamb, the gentlest and most lovable of creatures, made the tiger in all its 
fearful beauty and strength. 


1-2. burning bright...night. We may picture the tiger's ferociously 
bright cyes Moving like live ala in the dark forest at night. But the 
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burning bright arc meant to call up not only the eyes but the whole animal, as 
a concentrated mass of burning ferocity and destructiveness. : 

4. fearful symmetry: terrifying yct ul and well-proportioned body. 

5-16. These three stanzas suggest that no ordinary creator could have 

assembled and shaped so appalling a creature. The fire for its eyes had to 
be brought from some remote subterrancan or celestial region; its heart and 
frame could have been twisted and shaped only by a creator more „powerful 
and fearful than itself. It could have been fashioned only by a divine smith 
with divine tools in a divine forge. {teks 

12. dread: dreadful, fearful, awe-inspiring. ai 

16. its deadly terrors. The reference is to the savage scheming that goes 
on in a tiger’s brain. 

17-18. When the stars... tears. ‘These lines express the fear that possessed 
nature at the creation of so fearful a creature as the tiger. The image of the 
stars weeping and throwing down their spears, like a defeated army surrender- 
ing to the enemy, is perhaps meant to contrast with the picture of rejoicing 
and triumph at the creation of the world in The Book of Job, xxxviii. 7: “When 
the stars sang together, and All the sons of God shouted for joy.’ 


To a Snowflake (p. 28) 


This quiet, delicately woven, lyric in praise of a snowflake is in marked 
contrast to the awful and almost hysterical quality of Blake’s poem on the tiger. 
And yet there is much in common between the two pocms: they both marvel 
at the Creator’s skill in making the most wonderful things. Blake sees Him 
asa mighty blacksmith strenuously labouring in His celestial forge; this poct, 
Francis Thompson, presents Him to us rather asa silversmith shaping a 
delicate piece of silver filigree. And it will be observed that the poct himself 
is a delicate word-smith fashioning lovely verbal forms. 


1. thought you: thought of you; conceived or imagined you. 
10. argentine vapor: literally, ‘silvery moisture’; but to be understood rather 
as ‘liquid silver’. E 
12. Passing surmisal: with a skill beyond our imagination. 
15. lust: desire. This is the original sense of the word. 
20. insculped and embossed: shaped by cutting and moulding in relief, The 
word insculped is now rare or obsolete; it suggests something cut into or 


engraved; on the other hand, embossed t ign bulgi 
coeraved; on , embossed suggests a figure or design bulging 


22. graver: an engraver’s tool, also called a burin. 


The Express. (p. 28) A 


This is a twentieth-century poct’s attempt to see poetic beauty in a railwa 
train, whìch most persons would consider an unfit subject for a poet’s attention. 
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And he has certainly succeeded in making us see an express train with a new 
understanding and appreciation. It is seen as something human, and even 
the drab commonplace scenes through which it passes take on a freshness 
and appeal they never had before. With heightened interest we follow the 
journey from the first movements of the engine’s pistons, through its passage 
between the town houses, and across the open country into the dark night 
and the distant beyond. An everyday experience is thus clothed with mystery 
and we find an unexpected poetry in what is familiar. 


1-2. After the... pistons. The movement of the pistons is a clear 
announcement of the departure of the train. 

9-10. she acquires...on ocean. Roaring through the dark countryside 
the train has something of the romantic appeal of a Japheed ship sailing the sea 
at night, aloof and self-contained, a world within itself, 

16. elate metre: joyous music. 

17-20. We are to picture the train specding cheerfully along her metal 
tracks, flashing past strange shapes of hills and trees and other features of the 
landscape, twisting and turning as the country demands or dashing directly 
along the parallel rails, straight and clean and gleaming like the stecl of guns. 

21-4. The seeming limitlessness of the train’s journey at nightfall (it must 
of course, be limited) is conjured up in images of elemental and almost 
primeval suggestion. 

25-8. This is the climax of the poet’s vision of the train. It is no unpoetic, 
dark, noisy modern machine, no ugly blot on the landscape, but ful and 
wonderful as a comet blazing through the heaverts, and more alluring than 
any bird-song or blossom. j 


The Winter Evening (p. 29) 


The cighteenth-century author of The Solitude of Alexander Selkirk (p. 2) 
x, here paints a delightful picture of his quiet country life on a winter evening. 
\ The only excitement in this life is provided by the bugle of the postman who 
brings letters and news from the busy outside world. The finished case of the 
„writing and the pervading gentle humour and irony cannot escape the reader’s 

=" notice. 


1. the twanging horn. The sudden few notes of the posthorn have a 

per | vibrant quality, particular! perhaps on a cold day. 

10. the destined inn: the inn which serves as the village post-office. _ 

12. wretch: used here in cheerful abuse or condescension, not in pitifut 
commiseration. z F 

16. fall of stocks: decline in the market price of shares and investments. 

19. As rapidly as the sentences flow from his pen. 

23. budget: contents of the bag; bundle of papers. 

24. heart-shaking music: i.c. the twanging horn. 
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25-7. have our troops... wave. The allusion is to the struggle with the 
American colonies in which Britain was then engaged and in which she 
was not fari well. s 

28-30. Is India . her still. The affairs of the East India Company were 
very much in the news when these lines were written; they came to a head a 
few years later with the trial of Warren Hastings for corruption and cruelty 
during his administration of India. 

33-5. Ilong...once again: i.c. I am eager to open the newspaper and 
read their debates. sit 
$ 37. wheel the sofa round: turn the sofa to bring it nearer the fire. _ 

39-40. the cups... on each: cups of tea, which refresh and enliven without 
intoxicating, arc available to everybody in the room. 


To Night (p. 31) 

This little lyric expresses the melancholy strain in Shelley. The idealist, 
who often sees visions of the world made perfect and is optimistic about the 
future of mankind, here shows himself in love with the darkness of Night. 
It is not for the slecp and rest which it brings that he invokes Night; the sheer 
beauty of darkness fascinates him. 


1-5. At nightfall darkness spreads over the world from cast to west. 
While there is still some light in the west, the cast is dark. Hence night is 
said to issue from her cave in the cast, in which she has lain hidden all 
day, and to move westward. 

4. long and lone daylight. To the spirit of Night the day-time must 
seem a long and lonely time of waiting. 

8-9. The twilight sky, sct with stars, is pictured as a richly embroidered 
cloak for Night. 

10-11. Night’s conquest of Day is as gentle and gradual as a lover's 
wooing of his beloved. 

13. opiate wand: soothing, slecp-inducing touch. 

19. the weary Day... rest. It will be observed that, while in lines 10 
and 11, Day is feminine, here it is masculine. This is because here the poct 
is referring directly to the Sun moving westwards towards the end of the 
day-long journey. 

22. Thy brother Death: since Death is only an endless sleep. Thus, 
Srakepearo in one of his sonnets refers to night as ‘ Death’s second self’. 

._ 29-30. Death is of coursc inevitable, but the poct has a haunting fear that 
it will come to him before its time. 

31. He is determined to enjoy the beauty of night and to sleep only 
when night is over and the dull day returns. 
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€ When to the Sessions’ (p. 32) 


This sonnet and the onc that follows are two of the onc hundred and 
fifty-four sonnets written by William Shakespearc. They are both addressed 
to a young man of rank whose identity has not been definitely established. 
Here the poct pays him the handsome compliment that he has only to think 
of his friend and all his miseries and losses are forgotten. 

4. new wail: mourn again for, 

6. dateless: unending, cternal. 

8. expense: loss. 

10. tell o'er: recount; examine again. 


“Like as the Waves’ (p. 32) 


Here the poet boasts that his verse in praise of his friend will withstand 
the destructive power of Time. 


5.8. Though the image of the sea of the first four lines is cchoed in the 
words main and crawls, the notion is primarily astrological; witness nativity 
and crooked eclipses. Life, at birth and right up to maturity, enjoys the sunshine 
of happiness, but soon thereafter malignant (crooked) influences cut off the 
sunshine, and thus what Time gave Time itself takes away. 

11. Devours all the choicest things in nature. 


The Blindness of Samson (p. 33) 


This is an extract (lines 67 to 109) from John Milton’s dramatic pocm, 
Samson Agonistes (i.c. Samson the Athlete or Wrestler), first published in 1671. 
Samson, the Israclite champion who had often defeated the Philistines, is 
now blind and a captive in their prison at Gaza. (The story of his feats and 
of how he was betrayed to his enemies by the woman, Delilah, may be read 
in chapters 13 to 16 of The Book of Judges in the Old Testament.) In these 
lines he is bewailing his loss of sight, but the loss of sight bewailed is as 
much Milton’s as Samson’s. For the poct himself had become totally blind 
when he was in his forty-fourth year and, since the Restoration of the 
monarchy in 1660, he had becn at the mercy of the Royalists as a former 
champion of the Republican cause. So Milton, like Samson, was ‘blind 
among encmies’. 

4. Light the prime work God. Ai ing to the Book of Genesis, light 


was the first work of God after had created Heaven and Earth. 
4, extinct: in the literal sense of extinguished. 


t, 
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7. . Inferior. The word agrees grammatically with me of line 4. 
9-12. fario, was doubtless thinking here of his own unhappy life at home 
and the ill treatment he suffered at the hands of his daughters. 
11. still: constantly, always. 
17. - great Word: great command. 2 3 
18. ‘The reference is to Genesis, i. 3: ‘And God said: Let there be light; 
and there was light.’ ; r 
19. bereaved prime decree: ‘deprived of light, the result of thy first 
decree’. 
21-3. The words silent and interlunar point back to the Latin silens, mean- 
ing ‘not hiningi; in the phrase luna silens. applied to the period between 
the} waning ge old moon and the rising of the new. This period is the 
i period. 
23. vacant interlunar cave: The cave is inhabited by the moon during the 
interlunar season; it is thus not vacant. The word vacant is used in the earlier 
genes af “disengaged, idle, at leisure’ and applies to the moon rather than to 


cave. 
_ 27. She all in every part. She is in apposition with the saul of the previous 
line; and the allusion is to the belief that the soul pervades the whole body 


and is not confined to any one part of it. 
29. obvious. The word is here used in the obsolete sense, ‘exposed’. 
30. as feeling: as feeling is. 
St. a tiny death phra 
- alivi sa common se, meaning “a death in life, a life 
ocha oi bored hawaa, ; = y Z Arta 
40. obnoxious: here used in the Latin sense, “exposed ’. 


Ulysses (p. 34) 

The entire poem is put into the mouth of Ulysses, the hero of Homer’s 
7 Odyssey. According to that epic he returned at last from his wanderings to 
his native Ithaca; but Tennyson makes him express his dissatisfaction with a 
life of inactivity and a yearning to set out again in search of adventure. That 
Ulysses left, his home a second time in order to gain more experience of life 
and the world was already imagined by Dante in The Divine Comedy. Tennyson 
doubtless got the idea for his poem from there, but, going further, he makes 
Ulysses an embodiment of the modern passion for extending the horizons 
of knowledge and exploring new regions of thought. In keeping with the 
character of the speaker of these lines, there is a directness and vigour about 

the style and diction. _ A ? 

1. anidle king. Ulysses was ki i 

the Gulf of Corinth He as one ate asta ae a Ble af the Grecian 


leaders in the Trojan War and overcame numerous di ties before returning 
home after twenty years. He was welcomed back by his wife, Penelope, and his 
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son, Telemachus. Now, years later, he is tired of the unadventurous nature 
of his life at home and longs to put out to sea agai > 


again. 
3-4 mete and... savage race; ‘administer rough and ready justice to the 
untravelled islanders of Ithaca”. eg 
_ 5. ‘Whose petty day-to-day interests cannot comprehend my ex- 
iences of the , warfare, and adventures in many countries.’ Cf. line 
8: Lama part of all-that I have met. 
7. to the lees: to the very dregs. enjoyed: exulted; known joy. 
all times: at all times. 
10. scudding drifts: cloudlets flying before the wind. 
the rainy Hyades. The Hyades are a group of seven stars whose 
rising and setting were believed to be accompanied by heavy rain; in fact 
the Greck name Hyades means “rainers'. 
15. ‘Being myself not the least significant of all those men I saw and 
knew, but rather honoured by them.’ 


16. And drunk delight... peers: ‘cnjoyed battling against men who were 
any sauais a prowess’. 


ringing: loud with the noise of battle. 
windy Troy. This is how Troy, or Ilium, is described in Homer’s 


18. “what I am is the product of what I have experienced.’ 
19-21. ‘Yet all that I have experienced only reveals to me how much more 
there is to be experienced.’ ace 
26-8. but every hour...new things. ‘But every hour of life is an hour 
snatched from the silence of death; it is something more: it actually 
brings us new experiences.’ acer k 
99. ‘IfI were to be inactive and thriftily conserve my energies for the 


three or so of life that now remain to me.” — 
9. centred ins devoted to; with his mind fixed on. 
40. decent: satisfactory, good enough. p 


41. In offices of tenderness: ‘in kindly services to those around him.” 

45-6. The reference to my mariners is inaccurate. Ulysses was the 
only one to return of the that he led from Ithaca. Foreign sailors 
{who returned immediately to cir own country) brought him back to Ithaca 
after he had wandered for ten years on the return voyage from Troy. x 

47. frolic. The word is here, asit originally was, an adjective meaning 
jo rtive’. 
1073.9. apposed. free hearts, free foreheads : ‘confronted dangers in the spirit 
of free, self-reliant men’. 7 aw 

53... men that strove with gods. In the Iliad the gods are shown taking sides 
in the Trojan War, some helping the Greeks and some the ans. The 
long ten- > wandering of the Odyssey was also a sustained struggle against 
the settled hostility of Poseidon and other gods. f 

58-9. smite the sounding furrows. This is an echo of the Homeric phrase 
they smote the hoary sea with their oars’ which occurs frequently in the 
Odyssey." The word furrows is here equivalent to ` waves’, though commonly 
a {arrow is a hollow tween ridges, or a track made by a plough or a ship. 
60-61. the baths... stars: the western horizon. The Greeks believed that 
stars actually sank into the sea when they appeared to sct. 


ea ak 
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62. the gulfs: the decp waters, or (alternatively) whirlpools. 

63. the Hopi Isles: the Isles of the Blest, supposed by the Greeks to be 
in the extreme western ocean and the abode of the virtuous after death, 
This explains the reference to Achilles in the following linc; for Achilles had 
been killed at Troy. ; 

64. And see... weknew. Nonc of those he is now addressing could have 
known Achilles; sec note on lines 45-6 above. 

. that strength: ‘that body of strong men’. 
67.. Moved earth and heaven: ‘performed world-shaking deeds’. 
68. ‘A band of equally heroic men.’ 


Prospice (p. 37) 


This is a fearless challenge to death. The poet, Robert Browning, 
convinced of a life after death, a life in which he will be united with his 
dead wife, challenges death to do its worst; he will neither shrink from, nor 
cringe before, death. ‘ Prospice’ is Latin for ‘look forward!’ 


1, Fear death? to feel. .. ‘Shall I fear death? shall I fear to feel... ?? 
8. Yet the strong man must go: even the strong man must face death; 
no one can escape that fearful moment. 

10. Arid the barriers fall. With this line the mctaphor changes; no 
longer is death the Arch Fiend to be encountered at the end of a stiff uphill 
journcy; death is now the Arch Encmy with whom one has to fight a duel. 
The picture now is that of a medieval tournament; when the low railing in 
the centre of the arena—or the barricrs as it was called—was lowered, the 
combatants rushed at cach other and the fight began. 

15-16. Here he is reverting to the notion of death as the Arch-Fcar 
which it would be a mercy to escape beholding. The fighting image has been 
replaced by the journcy metaphor, but the traveller asks for no special 
consideration to, be shown in MF w 

9-20. pay glad... cold: ‘suffer all the pain and misery I have esca 
through having had a happy life’. m y 

21. sudden: suddenly. 

22. The black minute’s at end: ‘the fearful moment of dying is over °. 

23. ‘The image of the opening lines is recalled. 

24-8. Notice the gradual transformation from the agony and the fear 
of dying to the peace of the life thereafter and the rapture of being re-united 
with one’s beloved. 

27. The poet’s wife had died a year before he wrote this. 


To an Athlete Dying Young (p. 38) 


We expect a poet to gricve over the untimely death of a young athlete. 
But the modern poet of these lines takes a grim delight in complimenting 
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the youth on having the good sense to die while he is still admired. and before 
his athletic record has been bettered by another. The real tragedy, as our 
poet sees it, is to outlive one’s reputation. 


5. the road all runners come: ‘along the road to the grave, which all must : 


ultimately take’. 
8. “Citizen of the city of the dead.’ 

11. the laurel: a shrub sacred to Apollo, the god of poetry. In ancient 
Greece and Rome a poct was honoured with a wreath of laurel. (Cf. modern 
Poet Laureate.) It has now come to be the emblem of victory or distinction 
in any field. 

18. wore their honours out: outlived their glory. 

21-4. An echo of linc 7. ‘Let us, before the memory of his athletic prowess 
fades away, set his body on the ground and once more proudly hold up 
on high the challenge cup which is still his.” 

98. This line recalls lines 11-12, in which we have already been told 
that the laurel’s life is shorter than that of the rose. 


Death the Leveller (p. 39) 


This is a song from a seventeenth-century play, James Shirley’s Contention 
of Ajax and Ulysses, but it is self-sufficient and needs no contextual explanation. 
Its theme is the perennial theme of the utter impartiality of Death. 


9-10. ‘Some men may ravage and destroy, and earn glory thereby.’ 
12. They fall victims to others like them; the conquerors of yesterday 
are the conquered of tomorrow. still: always, invariably. 
19. purple: blood-stained. s ; 
24. “Remain fragrant memories, and are strengthening and fruitfu) 
after their deaths.’ 


© Tears, Idle Tears’ (p. 40) 


This is one of the songs in Tennyson’s, The Princess: A Medley. The sight of 
present joy often brings back memories of joys that have been and are no 
more. It is pleasant to recall the days that are past but painful to realize that 
they are gone forever. 

2. from the depth. . . despair: ‘from some deep spiritual discontent with 
our human lot meee Sinan were subconsciously aware of having lost some 
god-like gift or quality we once had. ; 

7. from the underworld i from ne EE side of the world. 

3 a il (i.e. a ship). - 

9; Below the ee below the horkan and down into the ‘ underworld’. 

10. So sad, so fresh. The memory is at once painful and vivid. 
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14. The casement... square: i.c. as the light grows stro; with the ap. 
proach of morning. The post doubtless has in mind the fact that s 
who have b:en at the point of d:ath all night frequently pass away just when 
the night is turning into day. Aae hiet y 

15. So sad, so Sian. ith the sadness is mingled the odd feeling that 
the m=mory hardly bsloags to our owa life. 

16. after death: i.e. after the death of the loved one. 

20. O Death in Life. So painfully vivid is the memory of past joys that it 
is a constant agony, a living death, to realize that those days that were will 
never be again. 


From The Deserted Village (p. 40) 


The Deserted Village won immediate Popularity when it came out in 1770. 
It is a descriptive poem bewailing the growth of luxury and the consequent 
decay of village life. The poct thinks of what the village Auburn was as he 
knew it formerly, a flourishing village community, and how deserted it now is. 
Our extract (lines 137 to 216 of the poem) dwells on the personalities and 
qualities of the village Preacher and the village Schoolmaster. 


3. the place disclose: give a hint of what the place once was. 
zi country : Suey de: ka i 
- passing: surpassingly, extraordinarily. 

7. ran his godly race: lived his pious life.” 

10. “By trimming his teaching to the tastes and liking of his “con- 
gregation.’” 

13. vagrant train: tramps and loafers. 

15. lang remembered beggar: beggar of long standing; who had been known 
as a beggar for years, 

18. Claimed kindred: askcd to be treated like other human beings in 


19. “The crippled (war-broken) soldier, being asked (bidden) to stay.’ 
Shouldered his crutch: i.e. as though he were shoulder hi rifle. 
23. glow: be moved; sympathize. 
26. ‘There was no condescension in his charity’; ‘he was moved to 
genuine sympathy by thelr suffering’. 
« parting: ing. 
_ 36. dismayed: overwhelmed (the dying man); appalled or disheartened 


$. with double sway: with double force—because they were truths and 
nite they ome Som him. ( 

b 3 uselessly (since the village is n deserted). 
„63-4. “enea as they were of him the children Senet the skill of 
discovering from his face, as soon as they saw him in the morning, how much 
trouble was in store for them that day.’ 


72-6. Note the i ir the portrait of the Imast 5 
the decent regard chore za the wanao schoolmaster as contrasted with 


` 
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72. gopher: calculate, count; do arithmetic 
73. terms and tides: days for th if y 
and times of the year. ya © payment of rents, wages, etc. and scasons 
meee IA the capacities or contents of casks and other vessels 


Bate the parson... skill, The parson acknowledged the schoolmaster’s 
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To a Shade (p. 43) 


The Irish post, W. B. Yeats, is in a bitter mood. He is warning the spirit of a 
dead townsman who is revisiting the town that he will find things no better 
than they were in his time; there is the same persecution of good well-meaning 
men as before; he would be happier in the grave. 


2-3. Thc dead man has been identified as the Irish nationalist le 
Charles Parnell. There is a double irony in these lines: now a kan EN 
been raiscd to his memory though he had evidently suffered much at the hands 
of his fellow-townsmen in his lifetime (sce line 23); and the monument has 
not yet been paid for. 

4. happier-thoughted: more happily inspired. 

7. put on majesty: ‘take on a certain grandeur in the fading light’. 
9. they: his fellow-townsmen. 

10. Of-your own passionate serving kind: “ with a like passion for serving his 
fellow-men’. 

17-18. had set the pack upon him: instigated people to persecute him. The” 
picture is that of letting loose a pack of hounds on somebody. 

19. Glasnevin coverlet. Glasnevin, just outside. Dublin, is famous for 
itscemstery, where many notable Irishmen are buried. Hence our phrase - 
means simply ‘winding-shect, shroud’ and at the same time gives us a hint , | 
that the town in question is Dublin. 2 

22. listen at the corners : ‘collect the news of the town at the street-corners’. 


The Patriot (p. 44) 


The theme of this poem is not very different from that of the preceding one. 
There is the same undercurrent of indignation at the fickleness and folly of 
those whom the high-minded and selfless lovers of their fellow-men would 
serve. The Patriot, in this poem of Robert Browning's, falls from public favour 
so completely in a single year that the memory of his triumphs is still fresh 
with him and aggravates, rather than alleviates, his present torment. 


6. The pealing of the bells obscured the clear atmosphere, as it were, 
with a thin veil or haze of sound. 


/ 
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11-12. leaped at..to keep: ‘attempted impossibilities for the good. of my 
countrymen’. 

19. At the Shambles’ Gate: at the gate that Icads-to the placc of execution. 
(A shambles is a slaughter-housc.) P 

26. Thus I entered. In the original version of the poem the text reads: 
‘Thus I entered Brescia’, Brescia being in northern Italy and Browning 
having in mind the Italian patriots who followed Garibaldi. 

27-30. ‘If I had died in the very moment of my triumph, as people some- 
times do, God might have ected me to be in debt to Him for the 
great reward I tad got from the world; but now it is God who owes me 
something for the wrongful punishment inflicted on mc; I am the creditor 


naw.’ 


The Retreat (p. 49) 


Henry Vaughan was a deeply religious poct and in this poem, which is 
commonly. regarded as having inspired Wordsworth’s Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality neatly two centuries later, he regrets the loss of the innocence 
of childhood, when life was lived in close communion with God. Accordingly, 
unlike most men who long to go forward. he longs to retreat to the blessed 
life he knew before birth. 


2+ Shined: an old form of the past tense of the verb shine. 
3-4. this place... race: i.c. this world where he is destined to live a 
second life, the first being the life before birth, in hcaven. 
8. my first Love: God. 
13-14. ‘And sce in thesc things of carthly beauty a trace of the heavenly 
beauty I knew before birth.” 
17-18. ‘Or had acquired enough wickedness to sin through every.onc 
of my senses.’ 
19-20. ‘But realized that, underneath the body of flesh, there was a soul 
with some consciousness of its immortality.’ (All the ideas in the first twenty 
lines of the poem are reflected in Wordsworth’s ode mentioned above.) 
24. my glorious train: ‘the heavenly retinue of which I was part’. 
26. t shady City of Palm trees: the Celestial City, or Heaven seen as a 
second Jerusalem. 
27. too much stay: prolonged dwelling on earth. 
31. this dust falls to the urn: ‘this body turns to dust in the grave’. In 
ancient times the ashes of the dead were preserved in a vesscl or vase 
called an urn; hence this word is here used for ‘grave’. 


On the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture (p. 46) 


This affectionate tribute to his mother by the eightcenth-century poet, 
William Cowper, is one of the most moving poems of its kind. It is 
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characterized by the utmost sincerity and directness and there is a childlike 
simplicity about the writing. It is, indeed, ‘an artless song’ with which the 
poet honours his long-dead mother. 


16. as: as if. 
19. Elysian: ‘ perfectly blissful’. Elysium in Greek mythol 
abode of the good and the heroic after death. YAWA. 
24. life's journey just begun. The poet was only six years old when his 
mT the bell: th bell 3 
. the bell: the assing-bell, as it was called. It was rung when a person 
was dying, immediately after his death, and on the occasion of the funeral. 
35. The parting sound: the word used at parting, such as ‘adieu’ or 
‘farewell’, 
39. still: constantly. 
41. Dupe of tomorrow. victim of a blind faith in the future in spite of 
every fresh day being as dis inting as the last. 
46. The allusion is to the house in Hertfurdshire where the poet was 
Lorn, the ‘ pastoral house’ cf line 53. 
53. past’ral house. The house was pastoral in a double sense: it was 
in the countryside, and it was the rectory or the pastor’s house. 
61. confectionary plum: sugar plum. 
65-7. ‘The image is that of a smooth-flowing stream that neither descends 
abruptly in precipitous cataracts nor is suddenly checked by obstructions. 
7. humour: ill humour, uncertain temper. 
71. numbers: verses. 
75. tissued s: flower-designs woven into the garment. 
88. Albion's coast. Albion is an ancient name for Britain. 
97. “the gost is quoting from Garth's poem The Dispensary, but the quot 
f e poet is quoting from Garth's poem is > bui quota- 
tion iia RA ae for Garth’s words are: ‘Where billows never 
break nor tempests roar.’ A 
98-9. He is referring to his father, who had been dead more than thirty 
years when these lines were written. ee 
102. drive devious: ‘drive in different directions’. __ 
109. The poct’s mother was descended from Henry 1:1, who was King 
of land in the thirteenth century. i 
n unrevoked: allowed to flow unchecked. The reference is to the wish 
ed in line 74 above. 
113. Wonted: accustomed, usual, regular. 


G. L. M. (p- 49) 


Here is a modern poem, more searching and less pathetic than Cowper's; 
in wkich John Masefield honours his dead mother. It concentrates on the 
debt that a son owes to his mother and comes to the conclusion that it has 


not been adequately repaid. 
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5-6. ‘All my powers and faculties were obtained at the expense of her 
strength and energy (during the period I was in her womb). 
11-12. “Nor can she from within her grave discover that even her memory 
: ite vivid i ind? 
“a Ot i Teeched: sanere or drew from her (as the blood-sucking worm, the 
lecch, sucks blood from a body)’ | aa 
24. “Before she suffered the pains of child-birth, 


Ode to Duty (p. 51) 


The strong moral sense that inspires all Wordsworth’s poetry is in very clear 
evidence in this ode. He is convinced that, though some blessed men have 
only to follow their own inclinations and thcy will also be doing their duty 
without straining to do it, the rest of us have to place ourselves under the stern 
lawgiver, Duty. Only then shall we find true freedom and peace. 


1. The sense of duty is a God-given sense. 

3-4. Our sense of duty actively impels us to do certain things and is also 
a restraining force, secking to prevent us from doing certain other things. 

5-6. ‘You are the way to triumph over misgivings and also t of 
the moral law itself in the face of which the fears that assail us can be secr 
as trivial and groundless.’ 
the weary strife: the constant and soul-racking Struggle between right 
aud wrong. 

10. in love and truth: from instinctive love of what is good or right and. 
without a moment's doubt that theirs is the truc path. 
12. the genial sense of youth: the natural wholesome impulses of youth. 

19-20. ‘When we can be sure that actions inspired by love and bringing 
happiness to the docr can never be bad actions.’ 

22. not unwisely bold: not rash (though thcy follow thcir natural 
impulses and do not wholly act from a sense of duty). 

5-32. The poct renounces the way of the blessed spirits of the two preceding 
stanzas. Though he did not succumb to every temptation from depending 
on his own desires, yet inexperience and over-confidence in himself led him 
occasionally astray; and so now he would renounce this freedom. 

33-6. He has arrived at this renunciation of his freedom dispassionately 
and not because he is filled with remorse for his mistakes; hc has reasoned it 
out. 

37. uncharter’d: unrestricted, absolutc. 
38. chance desires: casual temptations. 
41. Stern Lawgiver! yet... : ‘though thou art a stern Lawgiver, yet...” 

41-8. Duty, the moral law, is the same as the natural law, the law that 
makes for Order and Beauty; they are but two sides of the same coin. 
ma seasons and the stars obcy physical laws and thus they too obcy the law 
ol duty. 5 
47. wrong: harm. injury, destruction. 
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48. In spite of their great antiquity the sun and the sky and the stars 
are as young and vigorous as ever because they act in accordance with their 
duty and not according to their whims. 

53. lowly wise: wise in humility. 


55. the confidence of reason: rational faith, and not unreasoned. ‘confidence 
misplaced’ (line 15). 


. in the light of Truth: knowing the truc position, and not ‘blindly? 
Nine 28). 


bondman: slave. Cf, ‘thee I now would serve’ (line 32). 


Morality (p. 52) 


Notwithstanding all our weaknesses, we are perhaps better than we know. 
That is the consoling theme of this pocm of Matthew Arnold's. We are frail 
and uncertain beings, but we possess a sense of our obligations and res- 
ponsibilities and strive to fulfil them at no little cost to our mental and physical 
peace. If we lack the serenity that secms to be on the face of Nature and 
are always troubled and restless, that, the poct tells us, is what makes us 
supcrior to Naturc. 


3-4. ‘We are mysteriously stirred and moved and cqually mysteriously 
lapse into inactivity and passivity; our inspirations are fitful and short-lived.’ 
The phrase the spirtt bloweth is biblical and suggests a divine power working 
upon us. Cf. ‘ because the spirit of the Lord bloweth on it? (Isaiah, xl. 7). 

9. Another biblical expression. Cf. ‘have borne the burden and heat 
f the day’ (St Matthew, xx. 12). 
13-14. “Then, when the agony and the striving are over and you are 
relaxed and at case.’ h s 
16: task'd. morality: “ your moral sense which takes on all these tasks ; 
27-8. Nature is purely self-indulgent and knows no restraint({‘ self-control ). 
36. This linc is meant to make it clear beyond any doubt that man’s 
severe and earnest air, his ‘ struggling morality’, is something he shares with 
God and that his is indced ‘strife divine’. 


Alexander's Feast (p. 54) 


The sub-title of this picce, ‘The Power of Music’, adequately expresses its 
theme. Ten years carlicr, Dryden had written A Song on St Cecilia's Day; the 
present pocm is another commemoration of the saint who was the patroness of 
musicians and the inventor of the organ. The poct reveals the power of music 
to move men by citing the instance of Alexander the Great. The Grecian 
conqueror is said to have sct fire to Persepolis, the capital of the Persian Empire, 
in the revelry of a banquet; Dryden would have us believe that he was moved 
to this madness by music. 
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2. Philip's warlike son. Alexander the Great, who invaded and 

conquered Persia in the 4th century B.C., was the son of Philip of Macedon. 

4. sate: sat (an archaic form). 

9. Thais: Alexander’s Athenian mistress. | 

16. Timotheus: a celebrated Greck musician, known for his bold 
innovations and intricate musical forms. As he lived from 446 to 357 n.c. 
he could not have been present at Alexander’s feast, which would not have 
been ecarlicr than 331 B.c. 3 

17. tuneful quire: band of musicians. Quire is another form of ‘ choir’. 

21-9. Olympia is doubtless Dryden’s form for Olympias, the mother of 
Alexander. He is suggesting that the monarch is really a son of Jove. We 
know that Alexander wanted to be recognized as a god and was told by an 
oracle that he was a son of Zeus (or Jove). 

24. A dragon's fiery form. In the ancient myths Zeus (Jupiter or Jove) 
is said to have made love in many different disguiscs: as a swan, as a shows; 
of gold, as a bull, ctc., but nowhere is he spoken of as assuming the form 
of a dragon. 

25. radiant spires; the gleaming coils of the dragon's body and taii. 

31. A present deity. The crowd acclaims Alexander as a living god. 

39. Bacchus: god of winc. 

44, neuen: (pronounced ‘ho-boys’) wooden wind instruments; oboes. 

all... o'er again: i.c. in imagination. 

59. Muse: in the archaic sense of ‘ song’. 

61. Darius: The Persian Emperor Darius II, whom Alexander had 
defcatcd. He was killed shortly after by some of his own followers. 

79. Lydian measures: musical notes and rhythms like those uscd in the 
Lydian mode of ancient Greck music. 7 

83-4. still... still... still. Each of these means ‘ perpetually’, ‘con- 
atantly’. 

. The many: the multitude. 

107-10. In Greek mythology the Furies were avenging deities and were 
wereld as winged women. Sometimes they were shown with snakes in 

cir ` 

„114. The Grecks believed that unless a dead man’s body was buried his 
ipint could not cross over into the underworld. That is why the spirits 
obe dead, but unburied, Greck soldicrs clamour for revenge against the 

ians. 

123. Legend has it that it was at the suggestion of Thais that Alexander 
destroyed Persepolis. 

125. Sce the notes on Marlowe's Helen above (p. 136). 

127-8. i.e. before St Cecilia invented the organ in the third century A.D. 

129. breathing flute: wind instrument. The epithet breathing here has the 
double force of “played by being breathed into”, and ‘producing a limpid 
eer norel gather fe breathing; 

3 vocal frame: the instrument with a voice, i.e. the organ. The 

word frame here denotes a structure or contrivance of parts fitted together. 
134-7. The organ, which St Cecilia is said to have introduced into church 
music, had a-far greater range of notes both high and low than any known 
instrument, and could prolong its sounds far beyond the length of human 
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breath. This made possible music of a grandeur and sonority unknown before. 
140-41. The ‘mortal’ is, of course, Alexander, who momentarily believed 


he was a god (sce lines 33-7); the ‘angel’, according to the legend, was so 
drawn to St Cecilia’s music that he visited her Sa Fe 


To a Skylark (p. 58) 


This enchanting lyric is a masterpiece of conception and execution. Inspired 
by the bird’s song, the poct commemorates the experience in an utterance 
which both in form and in content reflects the ethereal quality of the music. 
The skylark itself is etherealized in the very first line into a spirit; it is seen 
soaring higher and higher with every note it sings; it is thought of as being 
beyond the touch of suffering and sadness; it is felt as a symbol of the happi- 
ness we all strive for but never attain. And its very melody is suggested by the 
five-line stanza which the poct has adopted: the first four short lines of each 
stanza call to mind the bird’s notes mounting to a crescendo, and the long last 
linc the melodious climax of the song. 


11. lightning: light, glow. 
15. “Like a spirit joyously starting on its new life after being released 
from the body at death.’ 

21-2. The silver sphere is the moon; its beams are called arrows, 
possibly because Cynthia, the goddess of the moon, was also known as Diana, 
the huntress. 

36-7. The picture is that of a poct, sitting obscurely in his study, radia- 
ting his brilliant ideas and images to delight and stir all sympathetic hearts. 

38. unbidden: spontaneously, whenever the spirit moves him. 

55. these heavy-winged thieves: i.e. the winds laden with the scent stolen 
from the rose. 

61. sprite: another form of the word spirit. 

66. Chorus hymeneal: wedding song. 

69. vaunt: boast. 

8i-5. Theskylark, the poct suggests, must know, as we do not, that death’ 
is but an illusion and that its terrors are unreal. 

91-105. These last threc stanzas call to mind the theme of the Ode to the West 
Wind. Shelley longs for such poetic power as the skylark has, so that he 
may capture the ear of the world with his poctry as the skylark does with its 
song. 


Ode to a Nightingale (p. 61) 


Like the preceding poem, this dwells on the contrast between the happiness 
expressed in the bird’s song and the unhappy lot of man. But it goes further and 
declares that death does not touch the nightingale as it does us. Moreover, 
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while Shelley’s emphasis in his. poem on the skylark is rather on the bird’s 
carefree existence than on our sad lot, Keats is more self-centred and he 
dwells throughout on his personal gricfs. It is, too, a more self-conscious 
piece of writing. 


1-6. Excess of happiness, on hearing the nightingale’s song, has numbed 
and deadened his spirits, as though he had drugged himself. He makes it clear 
that his numbness and ache are not born of envy; they are rather like the 
tears we sometimes shed for sheer joy. a i 

2. hemlock: poisonous plant the juice of which induces drowsiness, 
and even death (Socrates was made to drink hemlock). 

3. to the drains; to the dregs. a 

4. Lethe-wards; “towards complete forgetfulness’. In classical mytho- 
logy Lethe is a river in the underworld; whoever drank its water forgot his 
former life. 

7. Dryad. The nightingale is thought of as a dryad or tree-nymph. 

8-9. plot of beechen green: grass plot covered with beech trees. 

12. in the deep-delved earth: ‘in a cellar dug decp under the carth’. 

13. Flora: goddess of flowers and the spring. : 

14. Provencal song: old love-poetry of the troubadours of Provence in 
the South of France. sun-burnt mirth: southern country jollity. 

16. Hippocrenc was the fountain of the Muses, and thus capable of 
inspiring the drinker. 

18. mouth: mouth of the beaker. 

20. fate away...dim. Actually the nightingale that inspired this pocm 
sang ina Hampstead garden. With this line, therefore, the real nightingale has 
yiclded place to an imagined, ideal bird. 

21. dissolve: turn into pure spirit. : 

26. Keats was doubtless thinking of his brother Tom, who had died of 
consumption only a year earlicr. : 
_ . 32. Not intoxicated with wine. Bacchus was the god of wine; his car 
is shown drawn by leopards in a famous picture by Titian. 

33. viewless: invisible. 

37. starry Fays. The stars are regarded as little fairics attending the 
moon, the Fairy Queen. 

~ 040. ‘Through the greenleaved branches of the forest trees and along the 

zigzag moss-covercd tracks in the forest.’ 

42. incense: swect-smelling flowers. 

43. embalmed: scented. 

51. DANI: in the darkness. for: because. 

53. mused rhyme: reflected poem; poem over which I have pondered. 

55. seems it rich to die: ‘death would be a supreme luxury’. 

esi me have: ond 2 would have’. yA 

. high requiem. To the poct, now dcad, the nightingale’s song wou 
be a chant for his fincral. The phrase is analogous to ‘High Mass’, which is 
a man (an important church ceremony) with music. sod: insensible clod of 
carth. 
61-70. The idea behind these lines is logically unacceptable, butis poctically 

valid. For the poet is not thinking of the individual nightingale he has heard 
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in his garden but of an ideal bird singing in an ideal setting and hence beyond 
the reach of time and death. 

62. hungry generations. The phrase is very expressive of the cruel struggle 
for existence that goes on from gencration to gencration. 

. clown: commoner or rustic, in antithesis to emperor. Compare the 
phrase, ‘prince and peasant’. 

66. Ruth: Sce The Book of Ruth in the Old Testament. Widowed 5 
Ruth migrated to Bethlehem, where ‘she gleancd in the field after the reapers’. 
That she was sick for home, shed tears, and heard the nightingale’s song— 
these are all poctic embellishments provided by Keats. 

69-70. Charmed magic ...forlorn. These two lines are charged with roman- 
tic suggestions. The words, charmed, magic, casements, foam, perilous, and 
forlorn create an atmosphere of the distant, the mysterious and the super- 
natural. The poct was doubtless thinking of a famous painting he had seen 
and on which he had already composed some lines. The picture was 
Claude’s Enchanted Castle, and the lines occur in a letter to a friend: 

“You know the Enchanted Castle—it doth stand 
Upon a rock, on the border of a lake. 7 
The doors all locked as if thcy oped themselves, 
The windows as if latched by Fays and Elves.’ 

74.. deceiving elf. The phrase refers to fancy of line 73. 

75. thy plaintive anthem. “The song which was hitherto regarded as joyous 
now seems to be melancholy as it retreats-and fades away. It is perhaps 
worth adding that, in ancient legend, the nightingale’s song is viewed as a 
plaintive one. 


Ode on a Grecian Urn (p. 64) 


If in the previous ode Keats was inspired by a natural object, here his in- 
spiration derives from a man-made work of art, an old Grecian urn. He vividly 
describes the scene painted on it, bringing out its sense of movement, of 
colour and melody. If the nightingale’s song both delighted and depressed 
the poct, the beauty of this antique urn enchants and excites him to the point 
of realizing that Beauty is but another aspect of Truth. 


1-2. The urn's untarnished beauty after centuries is stressed in the very 
the great destroyer, fosters it like a 
foster-child. The words quietness and silence recall time in its passive aspect as 
distinguished from its active destructive one. > 

3. Sylvan historian. The urn is so called because the scene depicted 
on it is a woodland scene commemorating a rustic festival. 

5. leaf-fringed legend. The scene is depicted with an ornamental border 


on vases. 
7. Tempe: a beautiful valley between Mount Olympus and Mount 
Ossa in Thessaly. Arcady: Arcadia, a mountainous region’ in the central 
eee traditionally regarded as the home of rustic simplicity, and 
joys. 


> 
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11-20. This stanza emphasizes the permanence of a moment captured 
art. Art, as it were, freezes the current of time, but in life songs end, yout 
passes away, trees become bare, love diminishes, beauty fades. 

13. sensual ear: physical ear. å x 

28-30. Such love as the urn depicts is not subject to change, and hence 
is far above any love in real human life, for human passion has painful 
after-effects. 

29. high-sorrowful: deeply unhappy. Cf. Shakespeare's “high-fantastical' 
Twelfth Night, I. i. 15). 
( Zi O Attic hapo) Athens, in Attica, was the ppc centre of Greek 
art and sculpture, and hence the urn is addressed in these terms. 
altitude. Like the word shape, it stands for the beautifully-sha; 
urn. The word attitude originally meant the disposition of a figure in painting 


or stat e 
brede ; embroidery. The word is the same as braid. The figures 
appear to prescnt an embroidered pattern. 
44. dost tease... thought: ‘frustrate all our attempts to understand’, 
45. As doth clernity. The notion of eternity is difficult for short-lived, 
mortal creatures to appreciate. The implication is that the timeless, indes- 
usb quality of the urn and the scene depicted on it tantalize us in like 
fashion. : 
Cold Pastoral! The urn is called a pastoral because of the pastoral 
scene depicted on it; it is considered cold because it stands detached and im- 
mobile and is not subjcct to the ravages of time which the next line bewails. 
49. Beautyis... beauty. This is a characteristic belief of Keats. In 
one of his letters Keats writes: ‘What the imagination seizes as beauty must E 
truth’. 

49-50. that is all... to know. One would think that these words should form 
part of the words put into the mouth of the urn; but in all editions of the poem 
the inverted commas enclose only Beauty is truth, truth beauty. Moreover, 
the urn would hardly add “ That is all ye know on earth’. We are to understand, 
then, that the poct is speaking in his own person. But whom is he addressing? 
If he is addressing his readers, the words, ‘That is all ye know on earth’ still 


scem meaningless. For why should they be told something they. know 
already? 


To Autumn (p. 66) 


In this ode—though the title does not contain the word ‘ode ’—Keats is in 
a quict, contented mood. It is marked neither by the depression of the Ode 
to a Nightingale nor the excitement of the Ode to a Grecian Urn. Its keynote is 
tranquillity, a serene acceptance of all that the Season signifies. The structure 
of the ode is simple and clear: the three stanzas celebrate respectively the plenty 
of Autumn, the sights of the season, and its sounds; and when the poem ends | 
we are made naturally to think with a tinge of raclancholy of the cold, bare 
days ahead. 


- 
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2. “The season and the sun between. them bring all the fruits and flowers 
of autumn. 
: 7. the gourd: the pumpkin or vegetable marrow. 
plump: fill out, swell. 

11. o'erbrimmed ... cells: ‘filled their honcycomb to overflowing’. 

12-22. In this stanza Autumn is personificd and presented as a winnower, 
a reaper, a gleancr, and a maker of cider. 

15.” by the winnowing wind: by the wind that blows upon the grain and 
plows away the chaff from the grain. 

17. Drowsed with... poppies: made drowsy with the heavy scent of 
poppies (from which opium is obtained). 

18. swath: line of corn waiting to be cut. Ordinarily the word. stands 
for a linc which has been cut. 

19-20. The image called up is that of a gleaner who has gathered 
whatever he could after the reapers have done their work and is returning 
home across a stream, bearing on his hcad his sheaf of gathered corn. 

21. by a cpder-press: beside a cider-press (the simple machine used 
for squashing apples and extracting the juice which, when fermented, 
ee cider). The spelling ‘cyder’ is a variant of the more common 
cider’. 

22. hours by hours. Keats writes hours by hours doubtless to get his 
rhyme with ‘ flowers’ (line 18), though the idiom is ‘hour by hour’. 

95. ‘While thin strips of cloud make the evening all aglow (by reflecting 
the golden light of the setting sun)’. 

mae stubble-plains : the harvested fields with only stumps of graimstanding 
on them. 

28. sallows: willows. 

29. lives or dies: rises or falls. 

30, bourn: region; literally, “boundary ’. 

31. with treble soft: in a soft high note. 

32. garden-croft: land enclosed for a garden. < 

33.. This last line suggests not onl that the swallows arc preparing to 
return to thcir nests for the night, but also that they arc assembling for their 
annual migration south before winter sets in. 


Ode to the West Wind (p. 67) 


This ode by Shelley is in marked contrast to Keats’s ode To Autumn, though 
the scason that called forth the two pocms is the same. It concentrates its 
attention, not on the fruitfulness of the season, but on those aspects of it that 
presage the death of the year and the blcakness of winter. And yer its 
purpose is to look beyond the bleakness to the awakening that is to be 
in the spring beyond the winter. , All the melancholy it expresses is swept aside 
ultimately and the poem ends on a note of hope. From the first line to the 
last, the poem is nothing if not passionate and forceful; it moves constantly 
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with the sweep and force of the wild wind it celebrates. Indeed, in structure 
the whole poem is little more than onc long sentence, with long parenthetical 
asides; in content, it is the expression of the poct’s longing for such power as 
the wind posscsses. 


3. like ghosts... fleeing. A characteristic simile; the immaterial wind 
is compared to the material enchanter and the material leaves to immaterial 

osts. 
cs 4. hectic red: an unhealthy red, as though the leaves were afflicted 
with fever. 

5-12. A characteristic feature of these lines is the rich and quickly- 
changing metaphors: chariotest, bed, winged, lie cold and low, blow her clarion, 
dreaming, driving sweet buds like flocks, living. These follow one another in quick 
succession and yet make a unified impression. 

7. winged seeds. Some sceds develop light wing-like growths which 
enable them to be borne short distances by the wind. 

9. thine azure... Spring: the warm west wind of spring. The cpithet 
azure refers to the blue-skied regions from which it blows. P 

9-10. shall blow her clarion; i.e. like the angel blowing his trumpet to 
wake the dead on the Day of Judgement. 

11. This new image woven into the other 1s in keeping with the 
intricate structure of the pocm. 

14. Destroyer and Preserver. It destroys the leaves but preserves the 
seeds so that they may come to life again in spring, 

15-17. The trees and the leaves which were actual in the last stanza are 
at as apborical only, but in this way the two stanzas are bound closer 
together. 

15. mid the steep sky's commotion: as though it was a storm in the forest 
of the sky that had causcd the loose clouds to be shed like leaves from trees. 
steep: often applied to the sky to suggest its height. 

: 17. the tangled... Ocean. The horizon is indistinguishable on account 
of the clouds stretching from the horizon to the zenith, and so sky and sca 
are déscribed as trees with: their branches meshed togethcr. 

18. Angels: messengers (the literal sense of the word derived from 
Greek), and in that sense ‘foretellers’ or * precursors’. 

18-23. A new image is introduced. The loose cloudlets are like the uplifted 
hair of frenzied devotees of Bacchus. 

21. Maenad: literally, ‘frenzied woman’. The Maenads were frenzied 
Mite oo Dionysus or Bacchus. They were strangely attired and indulged in 

23-8. Another image; the sound of the wind becomes the funeral chant 
for the expiring ycar, and night, approaching with threatening clouds, will 
form the great dome of its sepulchre. 

ap Sores closing in, approaching. 

wf. congregated... vapours: terrifyi 

D7 eld eiesiehies ieee iing mass of clouds. 

29-42. In the first stanza the west wind was described as Destroyer and 
perc in the second stanza, only as a Destroyer; now it is Preserver an 
royer. 
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31. coil: murmur (though generally it means a loud noise or tumult). 
There is also a suggestion in t word of the wavy movement of the waters. 
$2. pumice: a kind of lava. The word is pronounced as though it were 


34. intenser day: brighter light. The reference is to the many partly 


of the bay; these 


th Shelley to suggest an 
thing that is clear and bright. Herc, however, it refers. to the blue RE 


applies them to himself, thus providing a skilful transition from the natural 
phenomena he has depicted to his own plight. 


50. thy skyey speed: thy speed through the skies. 
57-70. In this final stanza he reverts to the forest and the Icaves of the 
opening stanza, SO that he ends, more or less, as he began. 


57. ‘Stir me to loud music as you do the forest when you blow tumul- 
gnay through it.” 


3. dead thoughts. Like the leaves of the autumn forest his thoughts 
are dead and need to be vitalized by the West. Wind. 
64. quicken: bring to life. 


65. by the incantation . . . verse: in response to the appeal made through 
this poem. 


. as from an unextinguished hearth. The ashes and sparks are still 
capable of being fanned into a blaze. 

68-9. Be through.... prophecy. ‘Let me as your trumpet announce to a 
sleepy, indifferent world the certainty of a glorious future succeeding the 


À or comes ... behind? This is the message with which Shelley 
would, if he had the power of the West Wind, rouse the world from its 
‘stupor. 


To Marguerite (p. 70) 


We live, all of us, alone. Thisis the theme and the regret of Matthew Arnold 
in this lyric. He sees men and women shut up, each in his or her narrow 
existence, and yet longing for spiritual communion with their fellows. That 
their longing is spasmodic, short-lived and unsuccessful; that, indeed, they 
are shut up in isolation from birth—on both these counts the poet holds the 
Creator to blame. 
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1. enisled: isolated island-wise. a 

3. “Like so many isolated specks in the sea of life.” 

6.” “They realize that they arc circumscribed and limited for ever, 
beyond any hope of breaking through’. Endless suggests at once ‘ having no 
end in time’ and ‘having no break in space’. i A 

7-16. When beauty calls and they yearn for it, they realize how lonely 
they are. In the pursuit of beauty all men are made aware of their common 
humanity and wish there were no barriers between them. 


Dover Beach (p. 71) 


Matthew, Arnold found himself between two worlds—one dead, the other 
powerless to be born; hence his brooding melancholy. The fall and retreat 
of the waves on the beach at Dover recalls to him the ebb and flow, the vicis- 
situdes, of human life; it makes him realize that the high tide of faith is now in 
retreat and that the certainty, the peace, the exhilaration that faith brought 
to our fathers can no longer be ours. Our salvation lies only in our loving 
and holding fast by one another, 


3. the straits: the straits of Dover, between Dover and Calais. 
8.” moon-blanched: pale and colourless in the moonlight. 
11. the high strand: the steeply sloping beach. 
_ 12. Begin, and... again. The verbs “be in’, ‘cease’ and ‘begin’ are 
all infinitives going with “hear the grating roar’ of line 9, 

13 cadence slow: slow, quivering rhythm. 


15, Sophocles: Greek tragic dramatist of the fifth century B.C. 
16. the Aegean: the Part of the Mediterranean bene Greece and 


Asia 7 
16-18. and it brought... misery. The allusion is haps to a passage in 
Sophocles’ play Antigens in which the curse on a fact pasts front life to life 


even raed Surge, driven over the darkness of the deep ... rolls up the black 


tne vast... the world: lea bare a long stretch of pebble- 
Coast, i.c. leaving the world in the grip of barren aa hard 


, 35. darkling Plain. Here, though i 4 ingale 
(line 51), TAR i an adjective Wa UA pre ula je ma 

Jol. © creates the picture-of a battle fought in darkness so that 
nobody knows what exactly is happening and all ane ences g confusion. 


From Childe Harold's Pilgrimage (p. 72) 


These five stanzas occur at the end of the f h k 
wa me ae fourth and last canto of Byron’s 


the greatest of his works, He sees the 
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ocean &s proudly unconquerable, however man may boast of being master 
of the carth. Byron also sees it as a symbol of the Almighty’s sublimity, and 
of Eternity. 


2. fleets: ships. 
5, ‘thy deed. The emphasis is on ‘thy’; ruins on land arc the work of 
man, but t he Occan itself causes wrecks at sca. 


i 6. save his own; except the ravage he himself presents, his own ruined 
self. 


9. unknell’d: his death unmarked by the tolling of the church bell. 

13. ali: altogether, completely. 

15. playful : because it takes a malicious delight in showing him what a 
puny thing he is. 

15-17. “And cause him to cry frantically for aid to his gods—his last faint 
hope—whose shrine is perhaps in some near-by pr or harbour.’ 

18. again: having first tosscd him up ‘to the skies’ (linc 14). 

lay: lic. The use of lay for lie is a common crror; lay is cither the 
past tense of lie or the causative form of lie, meaning “cause to lic’. 

22. oak leviathans: huge warships built of oak. The word leviathan is a 
biblical word for a sca-monster (scc Job, xli. 1; Isaiah, xxvii. 1). And of course, 
in Byron’s time ships were still built of timber. 

whose huge ribs: “ which, with thcir huge ribs’. It is really the ships, 
md Laot merely their huge ribs or sides, that lead man to boast that he is lord 
ot the sca. 

25. These: the armaments (or ships’ cannon), linc 19, and the ships 
Can line ia Cat K 

. yeast of waves: foaming, secthing waters. 

27. “the Armada's pride. The reference is to the Spanish Armada, or 
Invincible Armada, sent by Philip II of Spain against England in 1588. 
It was met and defeated by the English flcet in the English Channel and, when 
it fled northwards, a storm battered it'so badly that only half the original 
fleet managed to return to Spain. 

Spoils af Trafalgar. Nelson defeated the combined ficcts of France 
and Spain in 1805 in a naval engagement off Cape Trafalgar ncar Gibraltar; 
but the enemy ships captured in the battle were lost later m a storm. 

28. sare thee: exccpt in still having you as thcir boundary. ` 

30. wash'd them power: brought them power through their sea-trade. 

31-2. And many... savage: ‘and subsequently brought to thcir shores 
many a tyrant; so that today they are subject to unworthy forcign rulers.” 

33. not so thou. ‘You have not known any decay like theirs.’ 

34. save to: exccpt in respect of. y 

37-8. the Almighty’s . .. tempests. God's might and majesty is shown in 
Storms. Glasses: reflects. 

38. in all time: at all times. The phrase gocs with ‘boundless, endless, 

and sublime’ of linc 41. 


40. Icing the pole: frozen round the (north or south) pole. 
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The Cloud (p. 74) 


This charming lyric, with its internal rhymes and its light, swift movement, 
perfectly expresses the airy and joyous spirit of the cloud that is supposed here 
to be describing its work and play. It is a purely descriptive piece, eschewing 
the reflections on the state or destiny of man that characterize Shelley’s poetry, 
Apart from the mention of ‘mortals’ in line 46, the poem is concerned 
with the cloud’s own elemental life, which is ‘something afar from the sphere 
of our sorrow’ and a symbol of that escape from the harsh realities of the world 
which Shelley constantly yearns for. 


8. As she dances about the sun: as the earth—the mother of the buds— 
revolves nomad the. sun. The phrase dances about is in keeping with the light, 
jo mood of the poem. 

3 WA it; the hail, meaning the hail-stones. 

13. sift: sprinkle. 

15. "tis: ‘the snow is’. 

20. af fits: at fitful intervals. 

23. el spirits. 
7. dream: he may dream. fale F 

28. The Spirit he loves: i.c. the spirit of water. Scientifically, water is a 
conductor of lightning. j 

29-30. These lincs are not very clear. The idea seems to be that the 
lightning moves downwards into the rain it causes, while, for the cloud 
itself, one side always faccs upwards to the sun. i 

31. sanguine: blood red. 

33. my sailing rack: my wind-driven mass. YA 

34. the morning star shines dead: i.e. is no longer visible. 

35. jag: sharp edge. 

37. alit; having alighted (on the jag). 

38. In the light of: in the joy of, proud of possessing. y 

„47-8. m ferries . strewn. We are to imagine that as the cloud is 
gaven al y the night air its edges and surfaces blow about like strands 

cece. 

51. woof: texture. 

52. peep behind her: look over the moon's shoulder, as it were. 

„53-8. The idea scems to be that as the cloud breaks, or moves onward, 
widening the rent in its mass, the stars appear to move in the opposite 
direction and, thus, to turn and run. As the cloud looks down, the moon 
and stars are reflected in the stretches of water on the earth below. 

61-2. The clouds and dust raised by the whirlwind obscure the volcanoes, 
and the stars too arc visible only fitfully and so seem to be reeling. 

65. Sunbeam-proof: impenctrable by sunlight. ; 
on oi The triumphal arch: i.e. the rainbow, ‘the million-coloured bow’ of 
68. fire: lightning. 

71. The sphere-fire above: the sun’s radiance. 
75. i.e. when precipitated as rain. 
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77-80. After the rain there is not a speck of cloud in the sky, which in the 


bright sunlit atmosphere apgzars like a bluz dom: over th: earth. 


79. convex: because the sky from which the sun and winds opsrate scems 
to be a huge inverted, or convex, bowl. 

81. my own cenolaph: referring to “the blue dome of air’ of the previous 
line. A cenotaph (literally, an empty tomb) isa monument to the dead without 
a grave below. ~ 

84. The moisture rising from the rain-soaked earth will form another 
cloud and thus demolish the blue dome of air which is the cloud’s cenotaph. 


Heaven (p. 76) 


Rupert Brooke is here in a playful, cven mischievous, mood as he satirizes 
some of the arguments that are put forward to prove that there must be a 
Heaven and a Life Byond. With phrases that recall Ten 1ysoa and the English 
Prayer Book he shows the conception of Heaven that would be formed by fish 
if they employed similar argum:nts from their point of view. 


1-2. fly-replete. The speculations in this poem would be those of 
well-fed (jiy-replete) fish with time hanging heavy on their fins. 
3. dark or clear. These words are adverbial to Ponder; therefore ‘ hazily 
or clear-headedly’. 
5. Fish say. From here onwards we get the deep wisdom that is 
pondered. 4 A 
9-10. Onemay not... Mud. These lines echo Tennyson’s in Jn Memoriam: 
‘Oh yet we trust that somshow Good 
Will be the final goal of ill.’ 4 
15. Mud unto mud. An imitation of the words ‘dust unto dust’ in the 
gaitian maal sones: tes (like a fish) ; 
22. uamous: having scales (like a fish). a ae. 
25-6. re in their heaven there will be no fishing-rods baited with flies to 


catch fish with. Per ‘i . 
32. The phrase is a playful echo of a biblical one: ‘where their 


worm dieth not’ (St Mark, ix. 48). 


The Blesséd Damozel (p. 78) 


This is the finest and best known of the poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Its pictorial imagination, rich language, exquisite music, wealth of concrete 
detail, mystic medieval atmosphere and tender passion make it a masterpiece 
ofits kind. The bereaved lover imagines his recently-deceased beloved longing 
for him in heaven. She stands at the ramparts of heaven, looking towards the 
earth below and longing for her lover's soul to float up to join her. The heaven 
of the poem is a medieval Roman Catholic heaven. This is immediately 
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suggested in the title with its old fashioned ‘Damozel’ (a young damsel or 
lady) and ‘Blesséd’, which indicates that she is now of the company of the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints in heaven. 


2. gold bar: golden barrier or rampart (sce lines 25-6 below). Heaven 
is pictured as a castle high above and beyond the system of worlds. 

5-6. The numbers three and seven have a particular significance in 
medieval symbolism: cf. the Holy Trinity, the Seven Virtues. Lilies, stars and 
the white rose (line 9) also stand for holy attributes: perfection, purity, devo. 
tion, etc. 

” 7. i.e. she wore no girdle or belt but was dressed in a flowing robe 
(presumably white). In early Christian art angels are always shown wearing 
this kind of garment. 

8. wrought: worked into the robe; embroidered. 
Jo. ‘Fittingly (or becomingly) worn in token of her devoted obedi- 


13. Herseemed: it seemed to her. The word has been coined on the 
analogy of the archaic ‘methinks’, ‘methought’. 

- God's choristers: the blessed souls chanting hymns of praise to God. 

17. Albeit, to them she left: “although to those she left behind on earth’. 
The quaint choice of words and phrasing sustains the medieval atmosphere, 

19-24. The parenthetical stanzas suggest the intrusions of the lover's 
feelings into the narrative. 

31. dt: i.c. the rampart (and not God's house, which is only another name 
for Heaven). 

33-5. the tides . . . void: i.c. part of the void of space is in light and part in 
darkness, with a sharp dividing line between. 

36. fretful midge: restless insect. The adjcctive is justified by the spinning 
of the cart ; and the noun by its size as seen Eom the vast distance of heaven. 
pe like thin flames. It is traditional to speak of the soul as a flame or a 

44. the circling charm: i.e. ‘the gold bar of Heaven” which encircled the 
age eee eee 

-31. Time like a pulse... worlds: “Ti ing li i 

in the body of the aku 3 Time throbbing like a feverish pulse 
B to pierce Its path: “to track down Time in its progress through the 
54. The stars... spheres. An allusion to the words, ‘when the morni 
stars sang together’, in The Book of Job, xxxviii. 7. See also line 60. za 
61-6. The lover imagines that he heard his beloved's voice in the song of 
a bird, and the sound of her footsteps in the noon-day church bells. 
6. echoing stair: like Jacob's ladder, stretching from heaven to earth. 
71. Perhaps the poct had in mind St Matthew, xviii. 19: ‘If two of 
vee sal doe on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be 


73. i.c. when he has come to hea x A 
is the mark of saintlings o O eaVen and wears the halo of light which 


76-8. The deep wells of light, taken in conjunction wi iia ; 
te (meaning the treo i) ia ne 86, sugges het wa. mia ot living mya; 
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a passage from the Bible, Revelation, xxii, 1, 2: ‘And he showed me a river of 
water of life, bright as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God... And 
on this side of the river and on that was the trec of life. ..’. 

79. that shrine. The reference is to God's Throne or the heavenly Holy 
ra Holics, which is implicit in the words ‘there in God's sight’ of the previous 
ine. 

80. Occult, withheld, untrod: secret, exclusive, unentered. 

81-2. The idea is that every prayer sent up to God puts new life into the 
lamps, that is, makes them burn more brightly. 

87. the Dove: i.e. the Hey Ghost, the third Person of the Christian 
giy (the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost), usually symbolized by 
a dove. 

92. lying so: i.c. in the shadow of the Tree of Life: sec lines 85-6. 

97-102. e poct intcrrupts the narrative to emphasize the difference in 
spirituality between his beloved and himself. Being separated from him she 
speaks all the time of ‘we two’; and for his part, although he dwells on their 
oneness, he does not quite believe in it; for he doubts if earthly love alone 
can qualify him for eternal onencss with her. - 

x sue the lady Mary: the Blessed Virgin, as she is called; the mother 
of Christ. : 

107-8. Cecily... Rosalys. The names are doubtless chosen for their 
sweet sound (‘swect symphonies’, line 106), but they are the names of real 
women saints: St Cecily was a Roman lady whom her persecutors could nei- 
ther burn nor behead; St Gertrude founded houses for pilgrims and is the 
patron saint of travellers; St Mary Magdalene, who followed Christ, is 
the patron saint of penitents; St Margaret, type of female innocence and 
meekness, could not be harmed even by a dragon; and St Rosalia or Rosalie 
is said to have been carried to an inaccessible mountain, where she lived a 
life of excessive asceticism and devotion. “ F i> 

111. white like fame. A bold i , suggesting that the white here is 
not an absence of colour but an ethereal colour. 

114. just born: i.e. into real life. 

120. “My pride: i.e. in our love. ya 

126. ci and citoles: medieval, stringed musical instruments, re- 
sembling the lute or guitar. E 

ak patie temporarily, only for a while. 

> illed: swept, rapidly. 

189. their path: i.e. of the angels who had swept towards her. 

141-4. It is this strong yearning for such love as she had known on earth 
that introduces a modern note into the otherwise medieval outlook of this 
poem, After all, it was written in the nineteenth century and not in the 


144. (I heard her tears). A daring image, suggesting that he heard the 
tear-drops as they fell, like gentle rain, on the earth. 
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Living (p. 82) 


The poet wakes in the morning and renews his contact with life; but he is 
torn between the realization that he is alive and the thought that he is, how- 
ever, alive only to die at last. Suddenly he recalls the beautiful things in 
Nature that he has enjoyed and, filled with contentment, banishes from his 
mind all thought of Death. 


7. coding: collecting systematically. 
9. only: after all. 

13-14. like a crane. . . cable. The mechanical nature of habit is well brought 
out by speaking of it as a machine with pulleys and cables, which lifts heavy 
weights and swings them to the place where they are wantcd. 

16. oblivious of my question: i.e. unmindful of the Why? of the next linc. 
We do many things by force of habit although we question the wisdom of doing 
them. 

20. i.c. without asking why they live and being constantly aware of the 
certainty of death. 

te this Day they will be living. The relative pronoun which is understood 


ay. 
28. The ticking of the clock, which marks the constant passing of time, 
seems to echo the question that kecps tormenting him. 
7 axe A county: i.c. to a country. The phrasc .s related to Running of 
ne 32. 


41. The joy of living now possesses him so powerfully that he trium- 
phantly pushes back all thoughts of death to their proper place within 
the unconscious. The rampart was that part of a fortification where the 
defenders stood, and the s tion is that Death and its fears are on the 
defensive against the joys of living. 


“Before the Beginning of Years’ (p. 84) 


Man is a bundle of contradictions; he is an enigma even to himself, In this 
lyric Swinburne suggests that this is because the gods cr:ated him with loathing 
and love, with weeping and laughter, and blessed him with incongruous gifts. 
This is one of Swinburne’s better-known lyrics; it occurs as a chorus in 
his poetic play Atalanta in Calydon. 


34. Time which brings sorrow, and Sorrow which passes away with time. 
glass that ran: hour-giass. 
7-8. Man is simultancously conscious of his heavenly origin and of his 
hellish passions. 
14. Fire to give man his passion, and tears to give him tenderness. 
15-17. sand... .-- drift: to endow man with frailty and instability. 
pee dust... # to give man a coarse and impermanent garment for 
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21-2. The incongruitics in the nature and life of man have their roots 
in the incongruous emotions of the gods while they were making him. 
29-30. It is almost as if the gods were not agreed over his creation. 
33-4. Ironically the gods gave man sight and specch, not that he may 
reveal his soul, but that he may conccal it. 
41-2. This would seem to refer cs ially to creative sclf-expression 


posts and writers, who have to struggle to utter what the poet Gray calls 
thoughts that breathe and words that burn’. 


43. blind desire: vague yearning, which is not clear even to himself. 
47.. a watch or a vision: a short period of waking or awareness. 


From An Essay on Man (p. 86) 


The contradictions and paradoxes of man’s nature and condition are here 
treated, not in an impassioned or lyrical way, but in a rational or common- 
sense manner, highly typical of the cightcenth century and of the poet, 
Pope. The lines are taken from the Second Epistle in Pope’s long argumentative 
pocm, An Essay on Man. 


1. Know then thyself. The poct refers to the old classical injunction: ‘Know 
thyself ’. scan: examine intently. 

4. darkly... rudely: blindly ... irregularly. Not aware enough to be 
truly wise, and not fine enough in perception to be consistently t. 

5-6. sceptic... Stoic. The ‘words rcfer to two schools of philosophy in 
ancient Grecce. The Sceptics believed that knowledge of the nature of 
things was unattainable by man ‘and so the proper attitude for him was to 
ap aren judgement. The Stoics taught that virtue is the highest good and 
suffering a matter of indifference. 

7. in doubt to: in doubt whether to. — . 

11. Alike in ignorance: he remains equally ignorant. 3 

13. ‘An odd distracted bundle of intellect and emotion.’ 

14. ‘Always either self-deceived (by his passion) or self-enlightened (by 
his thought).’ 


The Seven Ages of Man (p. 86) 


These lines are spoken by the melancholy Jaques in Shakespeare's play 
As You Like It (Act II, scene 7), but they have nothing to do with the story 
of the play. They describe vividly and wittily the stages of a man’s existence 
from infancy to old age, showing him as an actor on the stage of the world, 
playing part after part in the drama of life. Shakespeare was a man of the 
theatre—an actor, a playwright, and a sharcholder in the Globe Theatre—and 
it was natural for him to describe human life in theatrical terms. 
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2. loyers: actors. 
5. His acts: the parts he enacts or plays. 
6. Mewling and puking: crying and vomiting. 

10. Sighing like furnace: breathing sighs as if he were a furnace exhali 
steams They would be loud and noticeable. Elsewhere Shakespeare writes: 
“He furnaces the thick sighs from him? (Cymbeline, I. vi. 66). 

11. Made: composed. : 


12. < leopard. 
14-15. Seeking... mouth; seeking that intangible and transient thing. 
called glory even at the peril of his life. A 
16. with good capon lined: filled with fat chicken (perhaps a bribe from 
one of the parties appearing in a case). It was a common complaint in 
those days that you could not hope to win „your case unless you brought 
the country magistrate a present; such a magistrate was known as a “basket 
ha 18. wise saws and modern instances: wise sayings and commonplace 
illustrations. Shakespeare often uses modern in the sense of “everyday, 
inary, commonplace’. 
20. taloon. In early Italian comedy Pantaloon, or Pantalone, was 
a lean and foolish old man, who appeared dressed in slippers, pantaloons 
(tight-Stting long trouscrs) and spectacles. 
22. weli saved: Senirald preserved. 
23. kis shrunk shank: his emaciated leg. 
24. childish treble: the. high pitch of a child’s voice. 
28. sans: without. A French word no longer in use in English, 


From An Essay on Criticism (p. 87) 


Essays qn criticism are usually written in Prose, but Alexander Pope in the 
eighteenth century wrote one in verse. Our passage is an extract from its 
second [canto. It is openly didactic; it preaches caution and care in the 
Practice and judgement of literature, 


2. Pierian spring: spring or fountain sacred to the Muses. It is 
called Picrian because the Muses originally belon ged to Pieria near Mt 
Olym ns, Here the phrase stands for the Arts general y. 


16: lengthen’d: Because it is | than we had thought it to be. 
19. Wit? intellectual ability; talent. isis an places of the word.) 
seek... the © do not look for little flaws in works that have a 
in t 


Be ca Rae ie 
` J cold: faultless but without spirit; ha - ion. 
7. Which keep at a uniformly dull level of faalen ane Saleen 
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29. In Wit, as Nature: in Art as in Nature. (Here wit stands for works of 
skill or genius.) 

30. peculiar parts. The word peculiar is here used in the obsolete sense, 
‘separate’, ‘individual’. Cf. single parts of line 35. 

34. The poct has in mind the dome of St Peter's, the world-famous 
Cathedral in Rome. 

38. regular: well-proportioned, symmetrical. 


Lucifer in Hell (p. 89) 


The great seventeenth-century poet, John Milton, begins his epic Paradise 
Lost, which is to deal with the theme of the Fall of Man, by showing us Lucifer 
and his followers in Hell. Formerly an archangel, Lucifer has been expelled 
from Heaven for his revolt against God, and is renamed Satan. In his envy he 
is later to tempt Adam and Eve to disobey God and thus losc the Paradise 
they were given to enjoy. In these lines—Book I, lines 50-124—-we sce Lucifer 

’ awakening to the infernal world into which he has been hurled, and presently 
he addresscs his lieutenant, Beelzebub. 


1. Nine times . . . mortal men: i.c. nine days. The poet is obliged to ex- 
ress himself in this roundabout way, for at the time of Lucifer’s rebellion and 
fall our world, including our sun, had not yet been created, nor was there any 
sun in hell by which to measure the passage of time. 
k 26 arte crew: the wicked angels who had followed him in his revolt 
against God. 

8. witnessed: gave evidence of. It was clear from the threatening and 
awful expression of his eyes that he was full of pride and hate as well as 
pain and discouragement. 

10. as far as angel's ken. Literally, ‘as far as an angel’s sight (can pene- 
trate)’. The word ken is a noun, meaning ‘skill’, ‘knowledge’, and so here 
‘power of sccing’ or ‘sight’. 

14. darkness visible. The following line shows that the darkness served 
to reveal certain sights; our phrase therefore means ‘darkness through which 
one could see’ rather than ‘darkness that could be seen’. 

15. discover: reveal, uncover. 5 

16. doleful shades: miserable, gloomy areas or regions. : 

19. Still urges: constantly exerts pressure, goads, or causes pain. _ 

23. utter darkness: total darkness; or perhaps ‘outer darkness’, as in 
St Matthew, viii. 12, for utter is really the comparative form of out. 

23. and their portion set: ‘ and determined the reglon allotted to them’; 
‘prescribed the limits of their domain’. Hell is three times as far from Heaven 
as isour Earth from the highest point in the sky. Centre here means the Earth, 
which was regarded as the centre. of the universe; and pole is uscd, as some- 
times in poctry, for the sky or heavens. t 


“fat weltering: writhing, tumbling about. This is an older sense of the 
word. 


12 
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31-2. Long after... Beëlzebub, The Jews regarded Beëlzebub us the 
chief of the fals¢ ve; worshipped in and around Palestine, and onc of the 
most powerful of demons. i : 

3. And thence... Satan. In Hebrew Satan means ‘adversary’. 

35. If thou beest he. Milton deliberately leaves incomplete the sentence 
that begins with these words, and in this way suggests the agitated and bewilder- 
ed state of the speaker’s mind. The words ‘If thou beest he’, suggesting that 
Satan was not quite sure whom he was addressing, imply that Beslzebub 
is already greatly changed now that he is no longer an angel in heaven. (beest 
is an older form; we now have only art for the second person singular of the 
verb be.) 

38-43. if he whom... fallen. The construction is involved: ‘If (you are) 
he whom mutual alliance, similar opinions, and joint hope and risk in our great 
plan made once a comrade of mine, misery has now joined us in an cqual 
daner: you see into what a pit we have fallen, and from what a 

ight’. 

43-4. so much... thunder: i.c. when God hurled them out of heaven. 
eae deliberately refuses to take the name ‘God ’on his lips; hence the 

le. 

45. dire arms: dreadful armaments (which are, of course, not material). 
He is referring to the long battle in Heaven between the faithful angels 
andi the rebels led by Lucifer, as a result of which he was hurled into 

ell. 

Sor those; for fear of those. 3 

45-56. “I do not repent in fear of those (dire arms) or whatever else the 
powerful Victor can use against us; nor, although I am outwardly less glorious 
than before, have I abated that steadfastness and pride (arising from a sense 
of the injustice done to my great abilities) that urged me to contend with the 
Most High and brought into the struggle an innumerable army of spirits who 
dared to object to His rule, and, as they preferred me (as their leader), 
cero his great might (with adverse might) in a long-undecided battle on 

c plains of Heaven, and gave Him cause to fear overthrow.’ 

47. change. Unlike repent, the verb change is a transitive word here and 
governs mind (1.48) and disdain (1.49). 

49. Lucifer had risen in open revolt against God because he felt that 
God had passed him over in favour of His Son. 

50. That: which (referring to disdain). 

53. That: who (referring to Spirii). 

55. In dubious battle: in fighting of which the issue or result was un- 


certain. Satan, looking back, does not regard his defcat as a foregone 
conclusion. 


56. field: battle. 


- 57-9. the unconguerable will... yield. We are to understand ‘are not lost” 
after the last word of line 59. ag Aerts 


_60. ‘And what else is it to be undefeated?’ i.e. not to lose one’s will, not 
to give up thoughts of revenge, not to lose heart, not to accept defeat—surely 
these are proofs of not being overcome. 


61. That glory: i.e. the glory of overcoming me. 
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62-75. Another involuted and mighty sentence of argument that adds 
characteristically to the majesty of the Miltonic theme while exercising the 
student in discovering its structure. “To plead pardon and to pay reverence to 
Him who, in dread of my power, very recently feared the loss of His empire— 
that would be a poor way to behave, and a greater shame than tobe overthrown; 
for, as our strength is everlasting and as we have not weakened but gained. ex- 
perience in our last set-back, we can now with more hope of success determine 
to struggle with all our strength and cunning in total opposition to our t 
anyi who now triumphs and with overweening joy rules absolutely in 

leaven. 

64-5. so late Doubted his empire: so recently feared that He might lose His 
empire (to me). 
66. beneath: far worse than, 
67. by fate: as decreed by fate. 
67-8. 4 strength . . . substance: Satan claims to be no less than a god, made 
as he is of heavenly substance. 
73. Irreconcilable> being irreconcilable. grand: principal. 
75. tyranny: absolute sovereignty. 


From The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (p. 91) 


These stanzas are from Edward Fitagerald’s nincteenth-century rendering 
of the twelfth-century Persian verses known as the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam of Naishapur. The burden of Omar's verses is that, since there is 
mo escape from death, lct us make the most of the short uncertain life 
* we have. The mingling in his verses of the profound sense of the futility 
of life with the passionate desire ta gather the blossoms, and drink the wine, 
of life while there is still time has a modern ring; and the oriental and 
luxuriant imagery gives them a freshness that adds to their appeal. 

Rubaiyat: composed of rubais or quatrains, the first second and 
fourth lincs of arik common rhyme. Omar's original rubais were in- 
dependent, and it is Fitzgerald who has woven them together in a sequence of 

ts. 
4. Lighting: alighting, i.e. pitching for an hour or s0. 
5. a KA the gifts of life and, more part 


icularly 
money or a Some are niggardly in their enjoyment of them; others spend 
them too lavishly. 
7-8. Alike to . up again: i.e. the dust to which we are reduced after death 
is not as desirable as the Golden Grain that life gives us. , fa 
9. this battered Caravansarai: this world, which is like a shabby little 
wayside-inn. 
3-14. = Jamshyd’s palaces are uninhabited and in decay. Keep: have 
of. 5 p 
Jamshyd: A Persian king of antiquity who is said to have reigned for 
seven hundred years and to have possessed a seven-ringed drinking cup of 
gold, with the elixir of life. 
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15. Bahram: a Persian king of the fifth century, known as Bahram Gur, 
or the Wild Ass, from his fondness for hunting it. the ironic quip about 


the Wild Ass in the text. $ - 

18, Caesar: king, emperor. Cf. Czar, Kaiser, which are variants of this 
name of the Roman eenauscet, Julius Caesar, whose name came to be used 
for the highest office of the Roman Empire. 

22. Fledges; grows like young feathers (at). i 

28. Sev’n Thousand Years. is stands for the entire past. 

30. That Time... prest: ‘That came out of the wine press of Time and 
Fate’. The image is good, but it is strange to find that those who are pictured 
as wine dripping from the wine press arc, in the very next line, pictured as 
drinking wine out of the cup of life. 

34. and Summer dresses: and whom Summer dresses. 

40. Gf. the last line of The Seven Ages of Man (p. 87). 


‘To be, or not to be” (p. 93) 


Hamlet, the hero of Shakespeare’s tragedy of that name, is troubled in 
mind over his father’s murder and his mother’s remarriage with his uncle, 
his father’s murderer. Here (in Act III, Scene 1) he is contemplating the idea 
of suicide, not asking himself whether it is a sin to take one’s own life, but 
weighing the prospects of finding peace thereby. Not satisfied that death will 
prove more peaceful than life, he resigns himself to the ills of life. 


34. The images follow fast one upon another and even get mixed: first, 
suffer slings (stones cast at an enemy from a sling) and arrows; then take arms 
st a sea, which is an odd image. This is not without dramatic justifica- 
tion; it shows the disturbed state of the speaker’s mind. 
5-6. To die... no more. To dic is.to sleep, and it is no more than that. 
8. That flesh is heir to: which come to beings as their lot in this 


10. 70 via DENE may be no more than sleep, but Hamlet pauses 
questioningly: at if sleeping does not end our troubles? And he goes 
on to observe that sleeping may mean dreaming, and dreams may be 
troublesome. 5 
the rub: the obstacle, the difficulty. In the game of bowls the rub is 
any obstacle that deflects the bowl (or wooden ball) from its proper course. 
11. what: what sort of. j 
12. shuffled off... coil. The line is complex. It means: ‘When we have 
shirked and dodged our way through the disturbing and annoying commotions 
of this mortal life”; but there is also the artfully suggested image of a snake 
slowly working its way out of its discarded skin. 
13. there's the respect: this is the consideration. 
14. “That makes us endure life however long it be.’ 
18. of ofice: of those with power or authority. s 
19. “which the man of merit patiently suffers at the hands of the Barony: 
20. his quielus make: obtain his release, i.e. kill himself. quietus meant the 
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settlement of an account, or a receipt for payment; here it means ‘release from: 


21. bare bodkin: naked dagger. In modern English, however, a bodkin 
is a thick pointless needle or a long pin. fardels: burdens, bundles. 

24. bourn: boundary; but perhaps here it means region or domain. 

98. conscience: consciousness; realization, awareness. This is the carlier 
meaning of the word, and what Shakespeare means is, not that our con- 
science stands in the way of our committing suicide, but rather that the 
realization that dcath may prove worse than life stands in the way. 

$1. pitch and moment: gravity and significance. 


swe 


To an Unborn Pauper Child (p 


If Hamlet in the preceding picce considers the wisdom of putting an 
end to an unhappy life, the poet of these lines suggests that, for a pauper 
child, it is better not to be born at all. He warns it against the afflictions and 
frustrations of life, and yet he knows that it will be born in spite of his advice. 


Disillusionment, often voiced in modern literature, is a characteristic note 
of Hardy’s work. 


a4} 
4 


4. the Doomsters: the Fates, the powers that determine our destiny. 
5. teens: gricfs, troubles. 


6. Time-wraiths: the forces of time; literally, Time-spcctres or Time’s 
ghosts. Cf. German Zeitgeist, Time-spirit, spirit of the time, climate of thought 
in a particular period. Hardy’s idea appears to be that the spirit of our times 
is not conducive to joy. 


_ 11. numb: become numb, are paralysed. The verb numb is here intran- 
sitive. 

20. to theeward: an old-fashioned way of saying ‘toward thee’. locked: 
enclosed. Cf. wombed of line 13. 

22. Life's pending plan: what awaits one in life. 
27. galm; feeling of sickness or uncasiness. 


31. Must come and bide. ‘You are bound to be born and to put up with 
your lot.’ 


32. Unreasoning, sanguine, visionary: ‘irrational, optimistic, idealistic’. We 
keep on hoping against all reason and experience. 


Laodamia (p. 95) 


Wordsworth drew profound moral and religious meanings from the contem- 
plation of pastoral and elemental Nature. This poem is one of-his rare expedi- 
tions into classical legend, and Nature in the usual Wordsworthian sense has 
no part in it. Wordsworth’s version of the classical story concentrates on the 
aspect of the too-devoted wife blind to the larger issues of life; and it reflects 
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the ‘piety’ demonstrated in Virgil’s Acid, the notion that the pious man 
belitves in an order or destiny to which his personal duties and pref- 
‘erences must defer. The poem also reminds us of the inferiority of the life of the 
senses to the spiritual life. 


1. , Sacrifices to the gods of the underworld were made between midnight 
and sunrise. é 

$._ infernal Gods: the gods of Hades or the underworld, the abode of 
the dead, as inst the pods of the upper regions who lived on Mount 

Olympus, and whose celestial pity is asked for in line 5. 

4. my slaughtered Lord: Protesilaus, a Thessalian King, who accompanied 
the Greeks to the Trojan War and, knowing fully that whoever was the first 
to set foot on Trojan soil was doomed to death, nevertheless disembarked first 
and was slain by Hector of Troy. 

required: asked back (the Latin sense of the word). 

6. Jove: Jovis Pater, or Jupiter, the chief god of the Romans. He came 
to be identified with the Greek Zeus, and, th the speaker is Greek, Jove 
is here used as a synonym for Zcus. 

12. expects the issue in repose: resignedly awaits the result. 

16. vital: living, endowed with life. 

18. wingéd Mercury. Mercury, or Hermes, was the conductor of souls 
to and from the infernal regions and the messenger of the gods. He wore 
yina oi andal; and a winged cap and carried a wand with serpents coiled 
round It. 

20. such grace... prayer. “Your prayer has won divine favour to such 
an extent.’ 

22. upper air: the earth. 

26. ‘A second time she tried to attain the fulfilment of her desire (to 
embrace him)’, 

36. asad abode: her house; ‘our palace’ of line 33. 

43. the Delphic oracle. An oracle is at once a place where a god can be 
consulted, the medium through which the god spoke, and also the divine 
utterance itself. At-Delphi near Mount Parnassus a priestess of the temple of 
Apola pat on : Epod athwart a reeking vent in the pacen and eppareatiy 
ost in vine trance. Her answers to questions an rophecies wer: 
often obscure and confusing. q SEER i 

46. generous: noble, worthy. 

48. self-devoted: making an offering of oneself. Hector: the noblest and 
most warlike of the sons of Priam, King of Troy. ; 

534. “You followed the impulse of your courage and did not heed my 
loving appeals to you to desist: but now that you are restored to me I forgive 


ya 59. Redundant: plentiful, copious. 
65. the conscious Parce: the wise Fates. Conscious is sometimes used in 
try for ‘knowing, witting’. The Parce were the three goddesses of fate, 
presi over birth, life, and death. 


66. a hue: a pale, deathly colour. 
i Pi ps ae eathly colour. The Styx was one of the four _ 
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67. “You can sec from my pale countenance that my life is ended.’ 
(Protesilaus is speaking.) 

70-72. Earth destroys . . . pains: ‘The joys of sense must end in due course, 
and, indeed, in the lower world such joys are despised; serene joys and dig- 
nified suffering are all that are known there.’ Erebus was the son of Chaos 
and the husband of Night; hence he symbolizes the darkness of the infernal 
regions. 

s 77. meekly mourn: bear the loss with resignation. 

79-82, Did not Hercules... bloom? The reference is to the twelfth labour 
of the great hero, Hercules. He was set the task of bringing up from Hades 
the three-headed dog, Cerberus, the guardian of Hades; while doing this, 
he also brought back to carth Alcestis, who had dicd in order to save her 
husband Admetus from death. : 

80. the guardian Monster. The poct probably refers to Cerberus, though 
Euripides, in his drama Alcestis, makes Hercules struggle with Death to get 
Alcestis out of Hades. ; 

81-2. reanimated corse; vernal bloom. These phrases are emphatic, as 
showing that Alcestis returned not as a ghost but in all her bodily vigour and 

cauty. 
83-4. The sorcercss, Medea, wife of Jason, rejuvenated her father-in-law, 
Zson, by drawing the blood from his veins and filling them with the juice of 
certain herbs. 

89. to agony distrest: tormentcd to the pitch of agony. 

95. Elysian: heavenly. Sce note on page 149 above. 

99. No fears to beat away: with no fears to be overcome. 

101-2. The notion is that the spirits in the underworld arc not without 
pleasures and pursuits, but they enjoy them in sobricty and serenity. 

103. Of all: ic. he spoke of all. 

105-8. Here, as in so many other features of this poem, the poct is 
following the Latin poct, Virgil. In his Aeneid, Book VI, Virgil, describing the 
underworld, says: ‘Here an ampler cther spreads over the plains and clothes 
them in purple light, and they have a sun of their own and their own stars." 

110-26. Protesilaus is here recalling the days immediately following his 
parting from Laodamia to go with the Greck army to Troy. He, who had so 
forgotten the parting as to find delight in games and revelry with his com- 
panions, and had thus little discerned the purpose of life, resolved soon after 
they left Aulis that he would sacrifice his life and fulfil the oracle. | 

111-13. Who... Could draw: ‘I, who... could derive’. Who goes with the J 
of line 111. g 

120. at Aulis. ‘The Greek fleet on its way to Troy was detained at Aulis 
on the sea-coast of Bocotia. Agamemnon, the Greek general, had offended 
the goddess Artemis, and so she had sent contrary winds. Not until she 
was appcascd by Agamemnon’s sacrificing his daughter, Iphigenia, did she 
allow the fleet to sail. s ó 

132. unfinished towers. According to Homer, his palace was unfinished 
when he left for Troy: a ee rage 

133. But should...cry; ‘but should their hesitation to land (in view of 
the oracle’s pronouncement) permit the Trojans to say... i, 

136. Jn soul: in my heart. Cf. the phrase ‘heart and soul’. 
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137. Old frailties: softer feelings such as the thoughts of wife and home 
Ln im Paer LTSR A at ties - 
. with thee sympathized: i.e. by allowing to visit her. 
144. ‘Cultivate spiritual and solemn feelings.’ 
145-50. ‘Learn to pass from earthly love to spiritual love. For love was 
iven and sanctioned by the gods only for this purpose; indeed, the justification 
lor excess in love is only this, that it teaches us to forget self in the interest 
of the one we love and to learn that the power of love is very much greater 
than that of self.’ 

In short, love is a training in unselfishness and therefore a Stage in the 
progress of the soul from the joys of sense to the higher and better joys of the 
spirit. 

PA Tsg. the hours: “the three hours’ space’ of line 23. 
158-63. In the first edition of the poem this stanza ran very differently and 
the dead Laodamia was allowed the bliss of Elysium. But the poct realized 
that this meant that a Was not punished see nee TES to, moderate her 
passions. So, following Virgil once again, he pla er in the outer regions 
of Hades among those who had died of love. 

159. as for a wilful crime: as though she had wilfully taken her own life. 
Dying as she did, she had sinned through weakness, not wilfulness. 

"i2. happy Ghosts: the spirits of the blessed. 

164-6. Yet tears... by man. An echo of the famous line in Virgil’s Aeneid, 
i, 462 which may be rendered: ‘There are tears for human affairs, and mortals’ 
sorrows touch the heart.’ : 

167. fondly: foolishly. 

168. Hellespont: the Dardanelles, the narrow strait between the Aegean 
Sea and the Sea of Marmora. Ilium, or Troy, stood on its southern shore. 

168. (such faith was entertained); ‘it was so believed’. 

174. Only the gods could have brought about this strange, almost in- 
credible phenomenon; and it has been cited as evidence that the gods are not 
altogether unmoved by ‘mortal hopes defeated and overthrown’. 


From Adonais (p. 101) 


On the premature death of the poet Keats, at the age of 26, his contemporary, 
Shelley, wrote an elegy. In it he mourned his brother-poct under the name 
Adonais—an adaptation of the name, Adonis, of the youthful Greek god whose 
death was mourned annually in ancient times. The elegy is a magnificent 
piece of work and is perhaps the most eloquent thing of its kind in English 
literature. It contains some of Shelley’s decpest thoughts on life and death. 
In these five stanzas the mood shifts from lamentation to acceptance: Adonais 
has passed away, but he is not dead; he lives in, and enriches, Nature. The 
view of life expressed here is derived from Plato and is not unlike the Indian 
view that this world is an illusion and that the reality lies beyond. 
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3-9. Tis we... living clay. ‘We struggle mentally and spiri 
against imaginary enemies and feed on empty hopes; for our fears-and gri 
and hopes are alike illusions.’ 

1%. the world’s slow stain: ‘the worldliness that creeps over and corrupts 
the noblest of men’. To live long enough in this world is to lose the idealism 
and Gamers impulses of youth. 

6. i.e. the loss of his own gencrous ardour and spiritual freshness. 
17-18. ‘Not having outlived the fire of his youth he can never come to an 
unnoticed and unregretted end.’ The Greeks kept the ashes of the dead in 
ums. 

24. Cease: ccasc to mourn. 

30. night's sweet bird: the nightingale. 

33. that Power: Divine Love; in Dante’s words, ‘The Love that moves 
the sun and all the stars’. 


36. Itis this Divine Love that makes the world go round and enriches ` 


and beautifies it. 
38. made more lovely: i.c. by his beautiful descriptions of it in his poetry. 
39. plastic stress: shaping force; the power that imposes form on chaos 
and makes order out of disorder. ; 
40-41. compelling there... they wear: ‘forcing all new things as they appear 
in their turn to wear the visible forms or shapes they wear’. 
41. successions: successive things. i A 3 
42-3. “The dull dense chaotic material of nature is irresistibly forced into 
such forms of order and beauty as each individual item of it can assume.” 
Nature, in other words, would have been but an ugly disorderly mass but. 
for the Divine Spirit that pervades and moulds it. 
43. as: according as. 


‘Elegy written in a Country Churchyard (p. 103) 


This clegy, as it is called, is really a reflective pocm in a plaintive mood 
and not a lament over a dead person, as is Shelley’s Adonais. It is perhaps 
the most widely-known poem in the English language. It expresses perfectly 
what most people have often felt, and it docs so in language so inevitable 
that we flatter ourselves that we could have expressed ourselves exactly thus 
The moral note that characterizes it also appeals to the common reader. 
There is little in the poem to surprise or to excite our wonder; there is much 
to touch our hearts. It, further, commemorates, not the great and the success- 
ful, but humble folk who would otherwise have no memorial. Secing the 
mouldering heaps of nameless graves in the churchyard the poet, Thomas 
Gray, speculates on how much potential greatness that never had a chance 
to prove itself may there lie buried. 

S A ing bell which was, originally, the si for 
covering over or eatinguishing fires. Although this was Saal pagar 
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against houses catching fire at night, the practice of ringing the curfew-bell 
is still observed in many English towns. 
6. ‘And a solemn stillness holds all the air.” Such inversions are 
frequent in the pocm. 
8. folds: hee -folds, where the shcep are shut up for the night. 
drowsy tinklings. The little bells round the necks of the sheep would 
tinkle occasionally as thcy scttled down to sleep. 

11. such as: those who. 

12. ancient: long established. reign: realm, territory. 

16. rude: simple, ignorant, unlettered. 

17. ‘The inviting breezes carrying the fragrance breathed by morning.” 

19. echoing horn: i.c. of huntsmen. 

20. lowly bed. Is the poct referring to the grave or to the humble couch 
slept on at night? The singular form bed scems to suggest the carth and so 
favours the former interpretation. 

22. ply her evening care: ‘go about her cvening dutics’; ‘perform her 
evening chores’. $ . 

23. lisp their sire's return: ‘announce in their imperfect childish speech 
that their father has returned home’. 

26. furrow: plough; so-called because it makes furrows in the field. 

the stubborn glebe has broke: ‘has broken the hard soil’. 

27. jocund: jocundly; merrily, happily. afield: to the field. 

99. Ambition: the ambitious man. The use of personifications and of 
the abstract noun for the concrete onc is a feature of Gray’s poetic style. 

33-5. The subject of the sentence is th’ inevitable hour, and the meaning is: 
Death lies in wait cqually for those who boast thcir proud descent, those who 
are proud of their power, those who possess beauty or wealth. The inescapable 
hour of death awaits all men. Cf. Horace’s phrase in one of his Odes: ‘One 
night awaits us all’. 

37. these: the humble dead who arc buried outside the church. 

$8. trophies: monuments, memorials. 

39-40. Where... praise: i.c. inside the church. Only the rich and illustrious 
have tombs or monuments inside a church; the poor have humble graves in the 
churchyard. But what is suggested here is that the poor neither have 
memorials raised to them inside the church nor have thcir praises sung in 
memorial services. 

$9. long-drawn aisle: that part of the church stretching along its whole 
length, parallel to the nave or central portion and divided from it by pillars; 
also the passage way between the seats or rows. 

fretted vault: elaborately-carved, arched roof. 

40. The loud song of praise makes the praise resound. 

41. storied urn: an urn carrying an inscription praising the dead person 
and serving as his memorial or monument. 

animated bust: life-like statuc. A bust is usually near life-size but 
depicts the head and shoulders only. 

43. < call to life; rouse to action. 3 

48. “Aroused the lyre to rapturous music’, “ made it vibrate with ecstatic 
song’. The word living repeats the notion of ecstasy and is uscd in an antici- 


patory way. 
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51. rage: ardour, fervour, enthusiasm. 

52. genial: naturally creative; gencrative. 

53. purest ray serene. The word serene is an adjective, meaning ‘clear’ 
or ‘bright’, though placed after its noun ray. 

_ 57. Hampden: John Hampden (5911549), who refused to pay the 
ship-money which ng Charles I demanded without the authority of 
Parliament. 

59. mute inglorious Milton: silent, obscure person endowed with a genius 
as fine as that of John Milton, the seventeenth-century author of Paradise Lost 
and one of England’s greatest poets. 

60. “A Cromwell, but not onc guilty of shedding the blood of his country- 
men.’ The line reficctsthe strong prejudice that long prevailed against Oliver 
Cromwell (1599-1658), who for a time led the Parliamentary army in the 
Civil War against the Royalists, and rose to be Lord Protector of England. 

61-5. Th’ applause... forbad. All the infinitives—to command, to despise, 
to scatter, and (to) read depend on Their lot forbade. 

64. ‘And judge their success (or failure) from the approval (or 
disapproval) of their {cllow-countrymen.’ 

65. nor circumscribed: ‘and ‘their lot did not limit’. 

68-72. The infinitives in these lines are dependent on Forbad (short for 
“their lot forbad’) of linc 67. 2 

69. ‘To resist the truth when they were conscious of it’, ‘to stifle their 
consciences’. £ 

70. “To pay no heed tothe shame that they feel’; “to overcomeall their 
finer feclings’. 

71-2. “Use their podtic talent to flatter the wealthy and the proud.’ 
The post has in mind the common practice among cighteenth-century authors 
of seeking the patronage of influcntial persons. 

73. Far from: i.e. ‘living as they did, far from . . 2., 

madding: acting madly, frenzicd (not ‘maddening Ja i 

76. kept the noiseless tenor: The noiseless really applies to kept, the meaning 
being: ‘quietly kept to the course’. z 

79. uncouth rhymes: crude verses (by way of an epitaph), the work of the 
unletter'd Muse of line 81. 

83. she: i.e. the Muse of line 81. 4 

84. teach. Strictly this should be teaches, but the plural form is doubtless 
more pleasing to the car. 2 7 

moralist. Here it means one who practises morality, not one who 
merely preaches it. PE F 

85-6. The construction is involved. Perhaps it is best to read the lines 
as: ‘For who e’er resign’d this pleasing anxious being as a prey to dumb 
: forgetfulness’. The meaning would then be: “For who ever reconciled 
himself to the fact that his life, with all its pleasures and pains, would be 
completely forgotten ?” A ; Ke 

Pae. Y This pleasing anxious being; this delightful and yet distressing life. 

90. pious drops: dutiful tears. The adjective pious bears the sense of Latin 

ius, ‘dutiful’. : y 
Pe 19. “The natural desire (to be remembered) is there even after death; 
even when we are dust and ashes this yearning lingers. 
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93. For thee: i.e. as for thee. The poet is referring to himself, 
95. chance: (an adverb here) perchance. 

100. lawn: meadow. 2 r . 

102. The picture is of roots, all twisted and coiled, showing above the 
ground. Similar pictures are to be found in S (Ruins of Rome, stanza 28) 
and in Shakespeare (As You Like It, II. i. 31-2). 

103. listless length: languid body. r x 

107. woeful wan: sad and pale: pale with gricf. 

109. custom'd hill: hill frequented by him. 

111. Another: i.e. another morn. 

113. The next: i.e. the next morn. r i 

115. (for thou canst read). The speech here is addressed to the kindred 
spirit of line 96 by the hoar: led swain, who is, of course, himself illiterate, 


120. Melancholy. As both lines 119 and this line apply admirably to 
the poet himself and as, he once wrote to a friend, he suffered only 
inite ” melancholy, the word is here better understood as ‘seriousness’ o? 

Sobriety ’. 
121-4. The third line of this stanza elaborates the first, and the fourth 
s On second. 

124. a friend: perhaps Richard West, who had died shortly before this 
poem was written. 

126. their dread abode: God’s bosom (sce line 128). ; 

127. Where his merits and his frailties rest—the former in the hope of 
reward, the latter in the hope of forgiveness. 


The Dead (p. 107) 


This is onc of the war-sonnets of Rupert Brooke. The contrast between the 
Joy; colour and movement of life and thestillness and silence of death is beauti- 
fully and pathetically brought out by the image of the dancing, laughing 
waters frozen to a-white stillness. But beneath the pathos is a note of pride: 
the dead have the ‘unbroken glory’, the ‘radiance "> of martyrdom. 


2. Washed... sorrow: wonderfully cleansed by suffering, 
- had ae them kindness: made them eae gentle. 
sat ` known the joy of solitude. 
10" a after: at plete: 
- with a gesture: as of a magician wayi his wand. 
12. wandering loveliness: lovely mi AI 


13-14. gathered... peace: “one unbroken, wide, silent, shining expanse’. 
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Anthem for Doomed Youth (p. 108) 


This is another sonnet about those who die in war by one who was to 
die in it himself, and die young. But, while the preceding sonnet ends on a 
note of resignation, even pride, this one concentrates bitterly and realistically 
on the pity, the desolation and the waste of war. There is bitter irony in the 
very title; an anthem is a song of praise or gladness, but here is unrelicved 
gloom and no glorification of those who die. 


1. passing-bells: bells rung to announce an impending death, so that 
cople may pray for the departing soul. who die as cattle: i.e. in the slaughter- 
Esus by ruthless butchery. 

3. Note how the sound of this line echoes the sense. The vawel- 
duplications in stuttering and in rapid rattle, as well as the ‘t’ and ‘r’ alliterations, 
suggest rifle-fire. 

4. their hasty orisons: rapidly uttered prayers for them. 

5. mockeries. All ritual scems mockery in the circumstances. 

8. He is thinking of the military honours paid to the dead in their 
home districts. (sad shires). The bugles blow for them on the occasion—the 
same bugles (ironically enough) that summoned them to battle, though they 
‘call’ them differently now. 

9. candles. Ata funcral service lighted candles are held by boys. 

10-11. Notin... good-byes: instead of lighted candles there will be the tear- 
ful eyes of comrades who have lost them. It is possible however to in 
their eyes as the eyes of the dying men in their last thought 
extinction. 

13. Their flowers: their flowers shall be... a 

14. And each... blinds. The reference is to the custom of creer coe 
the blinds for a few days in a house when death has taken place. What the 

t suggests is that for these doomed youths there will be not a temporary 
drawing-down of blinds, not a short period of mourning, but an endless one. 
mey pou be mourned for ever, every night being, as it were, a drawing-down 
of blinds. 


On Growing Old (p. 109) 


The Poet Laureate, John Masefield, born as long ago as 1878, and now in- 
capable of most of the things one can do in youth, yearns only to spend his last 
years in the company of Beauty. The pathos is the greater as it comes from a 
man who ran away from home at the age of fourteen and for several years led 
a hard and adventurous life in many parts of the world. The poem, it will 
be noticed, consists of two sonnets linked together. 

0 : Le. of life. i 
3; M spindrift Poin g: i.e. sails the seas (see line 9). Spindrift: 
spra blown along the surface of the sea. Ţ an $e 
Y-8 a withered wire... spinet: ‘there is a stirring of memory within me 
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(as I turn over the old book)’. The image is that ofa weak musical note issuing 
from an old-fashioned string-instrument. 

13. Only: I can only. ea s P 

13-14. remembers . . . embers: recalls the active joys of youth while enjoying 
the quiet satisfactions of old age. 3 
Tg. all April: all the freshness and promise of youth. 

19. the Strand: a very busy thoroughfare in London. 

25. passion: feeling for, or a ready response to, beauty. : 

28. A reference to Isaiah xxxv. l. ‘The wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad for them; and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.” Aa 


From Intimations of Immortality (p. 110) 


This piece is taken from Wordsworth’s ode, Intimations of Immortality from 
Recollections of Early Childhood; it forms stanzas v to viii of the ode. The 
sentiments expressed in it are not very different from those in Vaughan’s poem 
The Retreat: the poet expresses his belief that we come from Heaven and 
are nearest Heaven when we are children, and that, as we grow up, we 
gradually move away from the innocence and blessedness of that carly 
state. 


1-8. ‘We come into this world from a previous existence in Heaven, some 
memories of which still cling to us in childhood. Our life, like a star, sets in 
Heaven to rise here, bringing with it some of the glory of the Heaven it has 
quitted.’ 

6. notin utter nakedness: i.e. with some traces of former blessedness. 
7. trailing clouds of glory: ‘accompanied by wisps of heavenly memories, 
as the sunrise is by rose-tinted clouds’. 
« whois our home. Our real home is heaven, not this world. 
10. shades of the prison-house: ‘ the cares and business of our earthly life’. 
13. in his joy. Wordsworth believed that we see deeply into the 
essential life of things in moments of intense joy. 
n Nien soure of the “light” of line 12. 
+ Nature's Priest: votary or worshi; of Nature; in close 
communion with natural Baa Poea Naena, oe. ia 
20-27. The attractions and interests of our life in the world are calculated 
to mare us seniem former heavenly existence. 
21. Earth loves the child in a motherly way as if it were her own though 
the child's home is heaven and carth is oak its ater-mother (sce line 25). 
.. 28-50. Thisstanza carries forward the idea of the preceding one. The child 
is now raoa aries playing at being a man. 
5 (3 at ora F l th ki . . s assails 
him from time to time.” Pre ee Which bir mother 
$2. light: beaming affection, 
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_39. frames his song: makes up or improvises his childish prattle, or 


ging. z z 
45-8. The poet is recalling the seven ages of man as described in Shakes- 

1s As You Like It; see The Seven Ages of Man on pages 86-7. 

45. cons: lcarns, studies. 

46. ‘ humorous stage": the stage on which different human moods, oddities 
and follies are exhibited. humorous: whimsical, eccentric, showing a peculiar 
quality (the Elizabethan meaning). 

51-71.. Itis a pity, says the poet, that the child, divinely gifted with wirdcm 
and intuition, should be so eager to anticipate the dull routine of adult life, 
which he will not be able to escape anyway. 

51. Thou. He is addressing the child pictured at play in the preceding 


anza. 
53-4. who yet... blind: ‘who have so far retained your heavenly qualities 
and instincts, and can see into things as we adults cannot’. 
55-6. ‘Who, although unable to understand the words of us blind adults 
and unable to communicate with us, perceive and penetrate to the spiritual 
power of the universe.’ (haunted of line 56 is thus linked with deep, and not with 


st 


interests, for the unenviable cares of age will come all too soon. 

62. Broods like the Day: sits over (as a hen does over its eggs) and envc- 
lops it as light’envelops an object. There are thus two different, but not 
incongruous, images here. a Master o'er a Slave: perhaps we are to understand 
‘is as’ before these words. Now the emphasis is on absolute dcmination or 

ower: 
KK 64. yet: as yet (as in line 53). 

654 on thy being's height. ‘Wordsworth believes that the child, and not 
the full-grown man, is at the height of life. ae 

70. custom: routine, the daily round of activities. 


Thoughts in a Garden (p. 112) 


This is one of the finest English poems written about the charm of a garden. 
The poct, Andrew Marvell, writing in the fashion of the seventeenth century, 
combines wit with a bold fancy in order to stress the joys of solitude and peace 
in a garden. 

1. amaze: used in the older sense of papia vex’. - 

2. To win... bays: to achieve triump! in feats of physical or intellec- 
tual prowess. In classical times to be crowned with a garland or a wrea 
made from one or other of these plants was the mark the victor, whether 
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he had excelled in feats of athletics, or war, orin the gentler arts of oratory 
or a 

6. ‘Is a silent reproach to them for aji the trouble they have taken,’ 
13-14. ‘If quiet and innocence can flourish anywhere on earth they can 
flourish only among flowers and trees.” 

15. ali but rude: almost barbarous or uncultured. 
16. to: compared with. ii 
17. white nor red: the white complexion and red lips that lovers talk of, 
18. am'rous: lovable, lovely. The word is used in its passive sense. 
19. “Foolish lovers, as cruel as the love that consumes them.’ 
25. run our passions’ heat: spent all the passion of youth, 
<- Still: always. 

29-82. When pursued by the god Apollo, the nymph Daphne prayed to be, 
and was, turned into a bay-tree or laurel; similarly the nymph Syrinx was 
saved by being turned into a reed when pursued by the god Pan. 

37. curious: dainty, delicate. This is an earlier sense of the word. 

39-40. Thisis a witty bit of exaggeration to serve as a climax of his delight. 

41-2. ‘While thus enjoying the delights of the garden the (poet’s) mind 
turns from lesser pleasures to enjoy its own thoughts.’ 

43-4. For the poet the mind is able to call up images of ali things; in 
this it is like the sea which yee believed) had within itself every kind of 
Creature that exists on land. kind: species. resemblance: counterpart, parallel. 

45-6. ‘The mind not only comprehends all that there is in this world but 
Can imagine, and thus create for itself, a new universe.’ 


47-8. ‘Unaware of everythin except his reverie as he lies in the cool 


strain of thought he enjoys in this mood of relaxation. green thought: refreshi 3 
light, cool thought, which has taken its colour, as it were, fee ke cool shade 
in which it is born. 
49. sliding: sloping. 
Sl. the body's ‘vest: i.e. the body, which is the vest or garment of the soul. 
54. whets: trims or preens (its feathers). This is a rare use of the word. 
S fe lee pana CHE pearen 7 P 
ihr aag goc picture is that of a bird fluttering its wings in aration for 
flight and thereby making the chequered or variegated light falling on them 
utter, as it were, like a ag in the wind. 
64. The poet is referring to the story of the creation of man as told in 
Genesis, ii. 1-18, and Suggesting that Adam would have been happier in Paradise 
EN Garden of Eden—if Eve had not been created to be a “ help meet for 


ny meet: suitable. 
- The garden, skilfully Planned by the gardener, is Ow viewed as a 
sundial for marking the f ti i os a 
seasonal flowers an Ee Seer sundial whose merkingar areithe 
67. the milder sun. Tt is milder because it shines through the foliage. 
68. fragrant zodiac: flower-scented course. „The FREA is E Ec 
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the hsavens through which the sun and the planets appear to move in the 
course ofa year. 

70. The bse, extracting honey from the flowers, can tell the time in the 
garden as well as we can, by observing the changing flowers at different times 
of the year, cach flower being, as it were, a different kind of nectar to sip. 


My Last Duchess (p. 114) 


In this dramatic monologue, barely 56 lines long, thereis much concentrated 
power. It reveals the unmistakably cruel and cunning character of the speaker, 
an Italian duke of the time of the Renaissance; indeed, it gives us a striking 
picture of the mixture of refinement and immorality that marked Italian life 
in that psriod. The colloquial diction and the broken syntax in which the 
Duke tells the story of his last Duchess are in perfect keeping with his Suavity 
and cynicism. Browning uses the ten-syllable line in a manner far removed 
from that of Milton (p. 89) or Pope (p. 86), and it comes as something of 2 
shock to find that this poem is in strict rhyme. The mention of Ferrara serves 
to fix the setting of the poem; for this Italian town was, in the Renaissance 
period, well known for its painters. 


3. Fra: Friar. 
4. a day: on a day; meaning ‘formerly’, or short for ‘a whole day’. 
s by sign. Wiat dark meaning lies behind these words? 
. puts by: pulls apart, opens. 
11. as they: z though they. 
16-17. laps Over: covers. $ 

25. favour: gift, such asa knot of ribbons, given as a mark of favour 
ur affection. For the Duchess this would probably be something more costly: 
a jewel—perhaps a pendant. See gift in line 33. 

31-2. ; but... not how; This is parenthetically inserted as a sort 
of aside: ‘She gave thanks to people ... as Of course she should . . . but some- 
how she thanked them... I can’t quite explain it... it was the same form 
of gratitude she showed to everyone, without distinction of rank or position, 
that she showed to me...’ J know not how is elliptical for ‘I know not how 
to put it’, and thus similar to how shall I say? in line 22. s 

40-41. nor plainly... yours: “and did not openly start arguing with 


45-6. This grew... together: The proud duke would not stoop to asking 
her to mend her ways; = her irresponsible and indiscriminate friendliness 
became intolerable, he had her put to death. He might almost have added: 
‘It was as simple as that.’ The contrast between the simplicity and artlessness 
of the Duchess—who was perhaps yay yomg; as is suggested by her delight 
over the cherries (line 27) and the mule (line 28)—and the possessiveness and 


callousness of the duke is here emphasized 


i3 
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48-53. Another marriage is being arranged for him; „indeed, tbe person 
he is addressing is the agent who has come to negotiate it. And he cleverly 
hints at expccting a large dowry too! 

50. pretence: claim. Sieh 
54-6. Notice Neptune...for me- This puts the finishing touch to the 
speaker’s character. The proud duke, ruthless and unscrupulous is also a man 
of the Renaissance, a lover and patron ofart. Ashe and his companion descend 
the stairs he points to a bronze statue of the sea-god Neptune, and comments 
on its workmanship and origin. 


The Funeral (p. 116) 


John Donne, the seventeenth-century author of this lyric, was a love poet 
with a difference, besides being very much else. Often, as here, he mingles 
a tone of bitterness with the accents of love; he is sentimental and satirical at 
once. In these lines, he plans a rare revenge on his beloved, who has not 
responded. to his love: he will be faithful to her unto, and beyond, death and 
will not be parted from the lock of her hair which he has worn round his 
arm. Thus his funeral will not be entirely his alone; something of her too 
will be buried with him. 


1. shroud. Here shroud is a verb, meaning to wrap a dead body in its 
shroud or winding-sheet before burial. The poet is addressing the unknown 
who will shroud him at some time in the future. 
3. subtle: of fine delicate texture. wreath: a nice double-mcaning here. 
A wreath is a garland of flowers brought to the funeral of a dead man and 
placed on his grave; but it was also used to honour merit in classical times, and 
was then worn as a crown. 3 

5-8. Briefly: ‘It will fulfil the function of the departed soul in preserving 
my body from disintegration.’ 

9-14. ‘If my brain can master and bind all the parts of my body, how 
much better can this be done by these hairs that derive from a much finer 
brain than mine.’ 

_ 9; the sinewy thread: the main nerve, imagined as the carrier of the vital 
spirit or soul. 
11-16. Donne suggests not only that the wreath of hair is symbolic of the 


chains he bears as a prisoner in his love for her, but also that he is doomed to 
die for love of her. 


Eon ee 
- afford: yield, give. 
23. bravery: defiance, bravado. 
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Lines composed above Tintern Abbey (p. 117) 


This poem conveys Wordsworth’s reverent feeling for Nature better than any 
other (except perhaps his long autobiographical poem The Prelude). He was 
no ordinary lover of Nature, but its worshipper and priest. This poem tells us 
how he viewed Nature as man’s “ prime teacher’, as a great moral force shaping 
man’s life, enabling him to penetrate to the inner reality beneath the surface 
of things and sce the one pervading spirit that animates the entire universe. 

The ruins of Tintern Abbey lie close to the river at one of the charming 
wooded bends of the Wye valley in western England. The poct had visited 
this hilly district first in 1793 but composed this poem on his second visit five 
years later, when his sister Dorothy accompanied him. 


7 5. lofty cliffs: the wooded hills and crags on both banks of the river 
ye. 
11. orchard-tufts: clumps or groups of fruit trees. a 

15-16. little lines... wild: small trees or bushes growing roughly in 
line, but not having thc trim, formal appearance of a man-trained hedge. 

19. With some uncertain notice. So silent is the scene that the smoke 
is the only hint of human habitation. 

23. Through: throughout, during. 

29. purer mind: inmost being; soul. y 
i 30. With tranquil restoration: having the effect of soothing and refreshing 
the spirit. 

30-31. feelings... pleasure: pleasant feelings, though the occasions that 
aroused them are forgotten. 

32-3. As have...i ce on: “As are in some degree responsible for”. 
He Wordsworth it is these feelings that, more or less, prompt us to do 
acts. 

35-49. Not only has Nature brought him plcasant memories of scenes 
enjoyed and a consequent refreshment of the spirit; not only has it been a 
moral‘influence, humanizing his nature; it has also given him the mystic 
experience of momentarily losing all consciousness of his physical self and, 
becoming all spirit, being able to see the inner reality of all existence. 

38. burthen: burden. 

39. weary: wearisome, irksome. 

51. shapes: experiences, manifestations. 

54. ‘Have oppressed my spirit.’ s 

60. “And not without some confusion, and Consequent disturbance, 
of the mind.’ 

65. And so: ‘and that it will be so’. ? 

67. like a roe. Perhaps inspired by the biblical ‘as swift as the roes 
upon the mountains” (I Chronicles, xii. 8). . yA 

73-4. He is referring to such youthful pleasures as running, bathing, 

leaping, rompiag, wrestling, and the like. 
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80. an appetites ‘athing to be hungered for’. This word here and 
passion in line 7 both bring out the purely sensuous quality of his delight in 
Nature at this time. r z i 

80-83. a feeling... the eye: i.c. there was nothing mental or spiritual about 
this yearning; it was purely a thing of the senses. 

84. aching joys: ‘delights so intense that they hurt’. Cf. the opening 
lines of Keats’s Gd to a Nightingale on page Gl. _ 

86. Faint I: ‘do I lose heart, feel dispirited’. 

90-93. but hearing... and subdue. This is the second phase in his rerponse 
to Nature. At first, he merely enjoyed its delights for eye and ear; now the 
delights are tempered by a consciousness of the human suffering in the world. 
But this consciousness sobers him; it does not agonize or vex him. For has 
he not seen at times ‘into the life of things’? ` - 

93-102. And Ihave felt... allthings. ‘These lines describe the third phase, 
and are the climax of the poem. He has the experience that there is 
an all-pervading Spirit animating and harmonizing all beings and objects 
in the universe. h i , 

100. motion: force, powi: This word and spirit are both in apposition 
to ‘something’ of line 96. z 

106-7. both what... perceive. The idea is that the beauty we appreciate 
is partly created by our imagination; not all of it is there objectively. The 
word in line 106 stands, of course, for eye and ear. 

108. the language of the sense: the picture of nature drawn by our senses. 

112. the more: on that account, i.e. because I was not thus taught by 
nature. 

113. genial spirits: natural cheerfulness. : 

114. thou. This is addressed to his sister, Dorothy, who was with him 
on this ramble through the Wye valley. 


116-19. and in thy voice... wild eyes. His sister echoed and expressed the — 


very feelings he had on the previous occasion. The former in lines 117 and 118 
points back to his first visit; for his sister was visiting the Wye valley for the 
first time and was experiencing the feeling he had had on that carlier 
occasion. 
125. inform: inspire, animate. 
_ 134. fore. Because these simple delights in nature will be followed, 
as in the poet’s own case, by higher ones. See lines 139-40. 


138. wild ecstasies. Cf. aching joys and dizzy raptures of lines 84-5. 
149. past existence: WA ya 


159. for thy sake: “because you were with me’. 


Journey of the Magi (p. 122) 

The theme of this poem derives ultimately from the Gospel account of the 
birth of Christ, given in the Gospel of St Matthew, ii. 1-12. ‘Three wise men, 
or Magi, having observed the rising of a bright star and interpreting its appear- 
ance asa sign of the birth of the King of the Jews, set out for Jerusalem. Follow- 
ing always the direction of the star, they came to the house in Bethlehem where 
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Christ was born. They worshipped the infant and gave him gifts. Tradition 
says they were three in number and makes them three Kings of the East. 
In this poem T. S. Eliot imagines one of them relating their experiences years 
after the journey. The significant thing is the emphasis on the physical hard- 
ships of the journey and the spiritual distress it brought to them. For to these 
Three Kings the new order symbolized by the birth of Christ was the death of 
all the world they knew. Thus, a twentieth-century poet reads a new meaning 
into the story of the journey of the Magi. It will be observed that this poem 
follows no traditional metrical pattern. It avoids rhyme and is quite irregular 
in structure and line-length. 


1-5. These lines, while reminding us that Christ was born in late 
December. strike the keynote of the pocm. They are in quotation marks 
because they have bech adapted from a passage in the writings of Bishop 
Andrews (1555-1626). 

6. pee: afflicted with galls or painful swellings. 

8-10. ey were traditionally not only astrologers and wise men, but also 
kings hence this picture of former luxury in marked contrast to their 

hips on this journey. 

19-20. These lines suggest that they were impelled by a power outside 
themselves, or an intuition that would not be over-ruled by the voice of 
reason; cf. ‘And I would do it again” (line 33). 

23. beating the darkness. We are to picture the mill-wheel revolving 
and lashing the water in the half-light of dawn. 

24. on the low sky: at the horizon. 

37-9. I had...our death. The birth of Christ marked the death of the 
old order; that is why it was so disquieting for these Magi who were also kings. 

42. No longer can the s share the beliefs of his subjects; that is 
why he considers them an alien people. 


z 43. another death: i.e. his own, since he is no longer at case in 
his kingdom. 


The Kingdom of God (p. 124) 


The theme of this poem is that the kingdom of God is within us. The mystic 
poet, Francis Thompson, would have us realize that we do not need to go 
outside this world to discover God. He and His spiritual agents are all around 
us; God is immanent, not transcendental. 4 


1-4. The spiritual world is interfused with the material; it is not some- 
thing distant and apart, but all around us and as near as hands and feet. 

5-8. The fish does not leap into the air to find its natural element, 
neither does the eagle plunge below the water; „why, then, should we human 
beings think that our natural spiritual home is remote from the earth, in 
outer space? 
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8. thee; the invisible, intangible world of the spirit; the divine, 
9-12. God does not move in the dim distance at the borders of space; if 
only we will, we can hear Him stirring in our hearts. 
9. i.e. so far away in space that our own solar system and the galaxies 
recede into darkness. 
10. ‘And where our imagination, normally earthbound, roves freely.’ 
11. drift: a shower or driving mass, asin ‘a drift of rain’. pinions: wings, 
The poet means that if we would only give a willing car we should be conscious 
of innumerable angels all about us. > 
12. clay-shuttered doors: material bodies. 

13-16. e spiritual agencies that we think of as remote are where they 
always were: right in the midst of us. It is we who have turned away from their 
ministrations and become strangers to their splendour. 

14. and start a wing: ‘and an angel flies out from underneath it’. 
17. thou canst not sadder: ‘you cannot be sadder’. He is addressing his 
own soul (see line 21). 

19-20. i.e. divine help will come to you wherever you may be. Jacob's 
ladder. In the Book of Genesis, xxviii. 12, Jacob is said to have seen a vision of 
a ladder extending from earth to heaven and of angels ascending and 
descending it. ` 
Gharing Cross: a busy locality in London. ; 

21. my Soul, my daughter. An unusual way of regarding the soul, but 
yayi prose of the affection with which the poct regards the spiritual side 
of his being. 

22. clinging: clinging to, clutching. by the hems. The image is that of a 
terrified child clinging to its mother’s dress. 
_ 23-4. ‘And behold, Christ comes walking over the waters of the Thames, 
in response to your call, as he once walked over the waters of the Sea of Galilee.’ 
This was the occasion (related in St Matthew, xiv. 22-33) when his disciples 


were troubled by a storm. This sea in Palestine was also called the Sea 
or Lake of Gennesareth. 
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Matruew ARNOLD (1822-1888), poet, critic and scholar, was a Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford; became Inspector of Schools, and later was for ten 
years Professor of Poetry at Oxford. In his prose writings, which include 
Essays in Criticism, On Translating Homer, and Gulture and Anarchy, he stands as 
an apostle of culture and disapproves of provincialism and narrow philistinism. 
Though he was a great admirer of Wordsworth, his own poetry is not in the 
main romantic tradition; it is marked by a quiet dignity, classical restraint 
and a brooding melancholy induced by a sense of bewilderment at finding 
himself in an age that had lost its old faith and had not acquired anything 
to replace it. Among his better-known poems are Sohrab and Rustum, The 
Scholar Gipsy, and Thyrsis. 


WiLuan BLAKE (1757-1827); poet, artist, mystic and philosophic anarchist, 
was a Londoner who had no real schooling but was carly apprenticed to an 
engraver. His engravings and drawings, and his poetical and prose writings, 
are distinguished by a soaring imagination and disregard of conventional 
restraints. Not unnaturally, he was stirred by the French Revolution, and 
actually wrote about it. His most widely-read poems are contained in 
Songs of Innocence and Songs of Experience, of which the earlier collection is marked 
by brightness and freshness, and the latter by gloom resulting from experience 
of the evil there is in life. Less intelligible to the common reader; because very 
mystical, are the prophetic writings: Milton, Jerusalem, and the prose Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell. Rut the lyrics are simple and direct and charged with 
intense feeling. In his distrust of the reason and glorification of the imagina- 
tion he is a true Romantic. 


Robert BROWNING (1812-1889) ranks with Tennyson as a major poct of 
the Victorian age. He had little formal schooling but acquired a mass of out- 
of-the-way knowledge, particularly about medieval and early Renaissance 
Italy. His two best-known longer works ai: The Ring and the Book and Pippa 
Passes; among his shorter poems The Pied Piper of Hamelin, The Last Ride Together, 
Evelyn Hope, Rabbi Ben Ezra, and The Grammarian’s Funeral are widely known. 
His poetry is marked by vigour and ruggedness rather than by delicate artistry, 
and by a robust optimism. He also had a deep understanding of human nature 
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and many of his dramatic monologues are penetrating studies of character 
and motive. His style is often compressed and makes for obscurity. 


Gzorcsz Gordon, Loro BYRON (1788-1824) was, in his day, perhaps the 
most widely-read of English pocts and enjoyed a great European reputation, 
owing partly to his adventurous and unhappy life and partly to his romantic 
tales in verse, such as The Corsair and The Bride of Abydos. But today he is re. 
membered mainly by some of his lyrics and, among his longer poems, by 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage and Don Juan. His satires, English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers and The Vision of Judgment, are also well known; but as a poet he is 
distinctly inferior to his contemporaries, Shelley and Keats. Like Shelley, 
however, he was a stout champion of liberty. The repressive measures of the 
post-Waterloo government were distasteful to him, and he was also 
constantly in revolt against the accepted social values of his day. He went 
to help the Greeks in their struggle to win independence from Turkey, but 
contracted a fever and died at Missolonghi in his thirty-seventh year. 


Lewis CARROLL (1832-1898) is the pseudonym used by the author- of 
two of the most popular children’s books in the English language, Alice 
in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass, and also of the clever nonsense 
poem, The Hunting of the Snark. His real name was Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, 
and under that name he wrote books on mathematics, for he was a Fellow of 
Christ Church, one of the colleges at Oxford, and lecturer on mathematics 
in the University. = 


SamueL TayLor COLERIDGE (1772-1834), poet, critic and metaphysician, 
collaborated with Wordsworth in bringing out Lyrical Ballads in 1798. His 
famous poem, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, appeared in this collection. 
Among his other well-known poems are Christabel and Kubla Khan. He had 
great poctic gifts and was particularly good at making the unfamiliar seem 
familiar and at evoking a sense of mystery. But today, apart from these three 
pocms and a very few others, his poems are little read, while his prose writings, 
- like Biographia Literaria and Table Talk, and his critical comments on Shakes- 
peare, are still much valued and discussed. 


Wirta COWPER (1731-1800) was a gentle, sensitive deeply religious being 
who, though called to the Bar and appointed to petty offices, soon went into 
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retirement and devoted his time to writing poetry and keeping pets. Among 
his better-known poems are the two included in this anthology and also Jokn 
Gilpin and his last poem, The Castaway, In many ways his poetry anticipates 
that of the Romantic Revival, though it has marked affinities too with that of 
Pope. Its prevailing notes are simplicity and gentleness. 


Wituram Henry DAVIES (1871-1940) was of humble origin and in early 
life was, among other things, tramp, cattle-man and hobo. But he settled down 
to writing. His early experiences are recorded in The Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp. His poems, which in the collected edition number over six hundred, 
are mostly lyrics and are characterized by a simplicity and spontaneity rare 
in this age. One of the best known is the short and delightful Leisure. 


Joun DONNE (1572-1631) was both a poet and a divine. He was brought 
up as a Roman Catholic, but joined the Church of England and rose to be Dean 
of St Paul’s Cathedral. His poems range from deeply religious picces to coarse 
secular ones; they include lyrics, sonnets, elegies, satires and epigrams. He is 
recognized as the greatest of the so-called Metaphysical Poets, whose work 
was full of unconventional and far-fetched images and conceits drawn from 
the most unlikely sources. His own poems show these in abundance, but also 
exhibit a dramatic power and an individuality that have made him ‘very 
popular with present-day pocts. 


Joun DRYDEN (1631-1700) was a poct, critic and dramatist and the leading 
man of letters of his time. It was a time of serious political controversy and he 
supported with his pen now one party or sect and now another. Thus he 
lamented the death of Cromwell and a little later welcomed the return of 
Charles II to the throne; at one time he defended Anglicanism, but later 
became a Roman Catholic. Consequently, he lost the Poet Laureateship which 
he had held for nearly a score of years when the Protestant William of Orange 
came to the throne. His works include the prose Essay on Dramatic Poetry, the 
plays All for Love and Aurangzebe, and satires in verse like Absalom and Achitophel 
and Mac Flecknoe. There is little emotional power in his poetry, but he could 
write lofty odes and was superb in declamation, argument and satire. 


. 
YA 
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Thomas STEARNS ELIOT (1888- Jis the leading poet and critic in England 
today. American by birth, he has been living in England for many years and 
is now a British subject. He achieved fame with the publication of The Waste 
Land in 1922; with this publication a new kind of poetry came into vogue 
and he has since been the most influential force in English Ictters. Among his 
other well-known poems are Ash Wednesday and Four Quartets. He is important 
also in the modern revival of poetic drama, Murder in the Cathedral and The 
Cocktail Party being his most successful plays. In 1948 he was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Literature and also the Order of Merit. His poctry has been influenced 
by that of John Donne and is characterized by private allusions, the use of 
symbols, wide learning and concise expression; all these make for a certain 
unintelligibility. In his earlier work he voiced the disillusionment and frustra- 
tion of the generation which had experienced the First World War, but his 
Jater work shows a deep religious feeling. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD (1809-1883) is remembered today as the translator 
of Omar Khayyam’s Rubaiyat, but he was a man of wide reading and, apart 
from some other publications, was responsible for an English rendering of 
six dramas of the Spanish dramatist, Calderon. ae 


Thomas GRAY (1716-1771), scholar and poet, lived a quict life at Cambridge. 
Apart from his Elegy written in a Country Churchyard, which is one of the best- 
known poems in the English language, his poems include odes, such as The 
Progress of Poesy and The Bard, and poems on Celtic and Icelandic themes. 
His total output was not large but his work, in its sensitivity, melancholy, 
and fecling for both the common man and nature, stands out from the rather 
artificial poetry characteristic of the cightcenth century. 


THomas HARDY (1840-1928) was poet, story-writer and novelist. His work 
is marked by realism, a deep distrust of the benevolence of God and Nature, 
and a preoccupation with the lives of ordinary people living in the ‘duntry- 
side. His note is almost consistently tragic, or at least p2ssimistic. Most of his 
, poems, of which there are about a thousand, are short, though he also wrote 
an epic drama in verse, The Dynasts. Three of his novels are very well-known, 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles, Fude the Obscure and The Mayor of Casterbridge, but it 
is perhaps as a poet that he will be remembered in later times. There is a 
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remarkable directness and vigour in his poetry. Altogether, he was one of the 
. most important men of letters at the end of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth. 


Gzorcz HERBERT (1593-1633) was a clergyman and poet with a reputation 
for stholarship. His poems are deeply religious and some of them were even 
presented on the pagein shapes suggesting altars, crossesand other ecclesiastica] 
features. They are colloquial in their diction and rhythms but, like those of 
Donne, are full of strange images and conccits. 


ALrred Edward HOUSMAN (1859-1936) was a poet and classical scholar, 
and held the professorship of Latin at the University of London and, later, 
at Cambridge. His poetical output is not large but his work is marked by ex- 
treme simplicity and economy of language, and is concerned with the lives of 
country lads and lasses. A note of irony and fatalism runs through his work. 
His range is limited but within his own field he is a master. 


Joun KEATS (1795-1821) was of humble origin and was brought up to be 2 
surgeon, but he distinguished himself as a poct. All his poetical work falls 
within the brief span of four or five years, but it includes his great Odes, some 
very well-known sannets, narrative pieces like Endymion, The Eve of St Agnes 
and Hyperion, and several exquisite lyrics. He was severely criticized by con- 
temporary reviewers, but is today ranked very high among English poets. 
His poetry is pictorial and sensuous and is inspired by a passion for beauty. It 
is objective and has no message to convey. It is one of the glories of the 
Romantic Revival in the first half of the nineteenth century. 


EDWARD LEAR (1812-1888) is one of the best-known writers of nonsense 
verse and limericks. He spent most of his life as an artist and at one time gave 
drawing lessons to Queen Victoria. But his fame rests on The Owl and the Pussy 
Cat, The Jumblies (included in our book), and other similar nonsense verse, 
? whether in the limerick form or any other. 


Andrew MARVELL (1621-1678) was in his own time known as a political 
controversialist, an ardent republican and a champion of religious tolerance, 
but for us he is the poet of Thoughts in a Garden (included in this book), Zo His 
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Coy Mistress, Song of the Emigrants in Bermuda, and the Horatian Ode upon - 
Cromwell’s Return from Ireland. His poems combine strange images with 
lyric grace. 


Joun MASEFIELD (1878- ), the present Poet Laureate, has been sailor, 
wanderer and journalist, and he has also written plays and stories. His varied 
and adventurous life is reflected in poems like The Everlasting Mercy, The Widow 
in the Bye Street, Dauber, and in many of his ballads and lyrics, of which two of 
the best known are Sea-Fever and Gargoes. His poetry has sometimes been 
criticized as coarse and technically faulty, but it has a masculine vigour and 
shows great feeling for the poor and the down-trodden. 


Joun MILTON (1608-1674) is by common consent one of the greatest names 
in English poctry. Politically and in his religious beliefs he was a Puritan, but 
he was far from sharing the average Puritan’s aversion to art and beauty. 
Some of his carly poems, like L' Allegro, It Penseroso, Comus and Lycidas, are among 
the very best of their kind; his sonnets, written when he was engaged in public 
life and holding high office under Cromwell in England’s brief period as a 
republic, are in a class by themselves; his epics Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained and his dramatic poem, Samson Agonistes, all written after he became 
blind, are absolutely unequalled. His work shows a strong sense of moral 
values, vast learning, a fine sensitivity and a rich imagination; and his style 
and diction are incomparably lofty and majestic. 


Harotp MONRO (1879-1932) was a poet and the founder of the Poetry 
Review. He has to his credit some nine volumes of verse, a book of criticism 
entitled Some Contemporary Poets, and an anthology, Twentieth Century Poets. 
His poetry has been called ‘honest and bitter ’. 


wrote about it. He expresses a Powerful revulsion from modern war and his 
poems stress its horror and cruelty, its pity and futility. His three best-known 
war poems are Strange Meeting, Dulce et Decorum Est and the sonnet included 
in our book, 
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ALEXANDER POPE (1688-1744) is recognized as the leading poet of the neo- 
classical school of the eighteenth century, which sought to imitate the Roman 
and Greek Classics, stressed clarity, moderation and balance in verse as well 
as in prose and adopted the heroic couplet as its chief metrical medium. 
Most of his poetry uses the heroic couplet and is characterized by wit and 
epigrammatic sharpness, satire, and intellectual rather than emotional power. 
His best-known poems are the didactic Essay on Man, the satire The Dunciad 
and the mock-heroic Rape of the Lock. He is perhaps the most-quoted of 
English poets after Shakespeare. 


Dante Gabriel ROSSETTI (1828-1882) was a poet and painter and the 
leader of the group of Victorian artists known as the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood. His best-known poems are The Blessed Damozel (included in our book), 
Sister Helen and the sonnets entitled The House of Life. Rich and vivid detail, 
mysticism and fantasy are characteristics of his work. 


Wruutam SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616) is England’s greatest poet and dra- 
matist. As a young man he moved from his native Stratford-on-Avon to 
London and soon established himself as a playwright and poet as well as an 
actor and shareholder in the Globe Theatre. He wrote over thirty plays, and 
these range widely from romantic comedies such as Twelfth Night and As You 
Like It to great peaks of tragic drama, as in Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello and King 
Lear, and from ‘problem plays’ like Measure for Measure to semi-allegorical 
pieces like The Tempest. He also wrote narrative poems and over a hundred and 
fifty sonnets, some of which are among the greatest sonnets in the language. 
In all his work he exhibits an unequalled power of expression and profound 
insight into humaan nature. 


Percy Byssue SHELLEY (1792-1822) was one of the Romantic poets of the 
early nineteenth century and is considered one of England's finest lyric poets. 
He was a revolutionary and an idealist, and much of his poetry is an expression 
of his desire for a better world governed by justice and inhabited by free men 
and women. He was little understood in his own lifetime, and he spent his last 
years in Italy, where he was drowned. while still in his thirtieth year. Apart 
from numerous lyrics that are very well knowa, his Promstheus Unbound, The 
Cenci and Adonais place him among the greater English poets. 
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James SHIRLEY (1596-1666) was a dramatist, with some forty plays to his 
credit, besides being a poct. His tragedies, tragi-comedies and comedies are 
now forgotten and he is remembered only by the song included in our book, 
which appeared as a dirge in a dramatic work called The Contention of Ajax and 


Ulysses. 


STEPHEN SPENDER (1909- ) is a contemporary poet, critic, journalist and 
lecturer. He started by writing leftist poetry, and was actually a Communist 
for some time. His poctical publications include Nine Entertainments, The Still 
Centre and Ruins and Visions of Being. His poetry is very individualistic and deals 
with the social and cconomic problems arising from an industrial civilization. 


Edmund SPENSER (1552?-1599) is best known as the author of the romantic 
epic, The Faerie Queene, but his Shepherd’s Calendar and the sequence of sonnets, 
Amoretti, are also memorable. One of England’s major poets, he is often referred 
to as the poets’ poct, because of his influence on many who came after him. For 
sweetness and beauty of imagination he is unsurpassed; therc is, too, a strong 
ethical note in all his writings. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON (1850-1894) is better known as an essayist and 
story-writer than as a poet, but A Child’s Garden of Verses and Underwoods contain 
some fine verses. His themes, both in his verse and in his prose, are romantic 
and he expresses through them his rather unorthadox views on life. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE (1837-1909) was a prolific Victorian 
poet, who aroused much controversy with his unconventional social and reli- 
gious views. His work suffers from verbosity and excessive alliteration; it 
has often more sound than sense. But some of his lyrics, like The Garden of 
nabi and the choruses in Atalanta in Calydon, reveal him as a supreme 
yricist. 


ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON ( 1809-1892) is considered the most representative 
poet of the Victorian age. His poetry expressed both the merits and the defects 
of his time, and it ischaracterized by an exquisite sense of beauty and delicacy 
of workmanship. His sympathies were wide and his interests included the new 
ideas brought in by the latest scientific discoveries. He was very popular in his 
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time, but more recently he has been severely criticized for his sentimentality 
and narrow patriotism. His better-known poems include, besides the ones 
in this book, The Lady of Shalott, Ocnone, The Charge of the Light Brigade, Locksley 
Hall, Maud and In Memoriam. 


Francis THOMPSON (1859-1907) was a Catholic poet with a very strong 
mystical vein. He is widely known as the author of the famous pocm The Hound 
af Heaven. His work is marked by rich and colourful diction and magnificent 
imagery. 


Henry VAUGHAN (1622-1695) was a religious poct who called himself a 
disciple of George Herbert. He certainly belongs to the group called the 
Metaphysical Poets, and his poems are full of fine fancy and strong 
religious fecling. Besides The Retreat, which we have in our selection, two 
other poems of his, The World and Beyond the Veil, are very well known. 


Wana WORDSWORTH (1770-1850) is the greatest poct of Nature in 
English. His poems exhibit not only a love of Nature but a feeling of reverence 
for her. But he was also a poet of Man with decp human sympathies and con- 
cern for the lives and fortunes of the common man. He was greatly influenced 
by Rousseau and was, as a young man, an ardent enthusiast for the French 
Revolution, though later he became a conservative in politics and a champion 
of religious orthodoxy. His Lyrical Ballads, brought out with the collaboration 
of Coleridge, introduced a new kind of poctry and ushered in the Romantic 
Revival in England. His best work is characterized by simplicity of diction 
coupled with dignity. In poems like the famous Ode on Intimations of Immortality 
and Lines composed above Tintern Abbey (from both of which we have reproduced 
extracts) he rises to mystic heights. Several of his shorter poems and lyrics arc 
familiar to all students of English poetry. 


Wriutam Butter YEATS (1865-1939), Irish poct, dramatist, nationalist and 
leader in the Irish literary revival of the end of the nincteenth century. His 
earlier poetry was strongly romantic but he developed an cqually strong 
realistic vein in later life. He ranks as one of the most important pocts of the 
first half of the twentieth century. He was deeply interested in the occult and 
his poems are full of strange symbols and images. His poetic dramas include 
The Land of Heart's Desire and Deirdre, and his volumes of verse include The 
Wild Swans at Coole, The Tower, and The Winding Stair. 
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